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The, Concept of Political Change and 
the Language of Change in South Africa" 


JOHN D. BREWER 


T seems today, much more so than at any other time, that 
‘change’ is a concept in frequent use in the political and social 
sciences. Yet most generations have been impressed by living through 
a crisis or turning point. The concept played a significant role in the 
early development of these sciences. Many great theoretical contribu- 
tions were formulated in an attempt to understand and account for 
change — either change society was undergoing (the Greeks, Hobbes, 
Locke, de Tocqueville, Tonnies, Durkheim, Spencer, Weber), should 
undergo (Rousseau, Voltaire, Marx, Comte, Saint-Simon), or could 
undergo (Ferguson, Pareto, Mosca). It is partly for this reason that 
theoretical peaks were often spatially as well as historically located. 
There is a theory of knowledge underlying this fact : namely, the 
sociology of knowledge. This was formalised by Mannheim but is 
implicit in many before him,! and sees ideas as direct or indirect 
responses to their social context.? It is this theory of knowlege which 
explains the predominance of the language of change in Southern 
Africa. Reference to South Africa especially, is dominated by questions 
on change —when has/does change occur, who arefshould be the 
carriers of change, how did/will it happen, what is the nature of the 
change/occurred/envisaged. The empirical possibilities offered in 

reply are legion. 
This is how it should be in a society like South Africa. Yet 


* My special thanks are owed to Professor Jack Spence for commenting on an 
earlier draft of this paper. An earlier version was first presented at the 
Association of Sociologists in Southern Africa conference, Maseru, Lesotho, 
26-28 June 1979. 
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there are the three problems concerning the language of change in 
South Africa: its equation of change with its sub-type of pSlitical 
change; the assumption that we agree on what political change is 
and the limited views of political change held in South Africa. 

The language of change in South Africa seriously oversimplifies 
the nature of type concepts like change. ‘Change’ is itself a type con- 
struct, in that it must necessarily be related to a wider typology of 
social system and individual response phenomena, while raising 
simultaneous problems of defining its own types and sub-types. The 
latter forces a recognition of the complex interrelationships of econo- 
mic, social, political, cultural, even technological, types of change 
and their own sub-types. It is in this regard that the language of 
change in South Africa is limited by equating change only with its 
political sub-type.3 The Government sees constitutional dispensations 
and a shift to partial power sharing as a brake to radical Black 
demands in other areas, while Government critics argue a redistribu- 
tion of political power between the races will bring further changes 
in its wake. It is a firmly held view among most Nationalists that the 
granting of political rights in the Homelands or various statutory 
bodies, takes precedence over granting human, social or economic 
rights. The reasons for this political dynamic lie in Afrikaner history : 
with the historical fact that through possession of political power after 
1948, Afrikaners have brought about economic and social changes 
which have solved the “poor Afrikaner' problem; in their feelings of 
supremacy and superiority over Blacks, the maintenance of which 
requires centralized control and hence politica] power; and their 
rejection of, and antipathy to, Marxism and Pluralism, the two main 
sources of the opposing languages of change. Conversely, the focus of 
the opposition has been directed on rearrangements to grant full 
political rights. In both the dynamics of change are political. The 
SPRO-CAS Commission is quite explicit on this. The “seeds of 
change are found in institutionalized political life in South Africa?.* 
So in this language of change, the empirical questions asked and the 
possibilities offered in solution, are in themselves all political, ranging 
from federalism (English opposition parties), a reinvigorated separate 
development (Natiorialists), to a unitary state with universal franchise 
(most Black opinion).5 

Not only does this language of change offer an attenuated view 
of change by assuming a political dynamic which is questionable, it. 
further presupposes resolution of a more conceptual problem. 

Before one asks emptrical questions on how (political) change 
happens or what is the desired or possible (political) change, agree- 
ment is needed on what political change is and how its sub-types can 
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be conceptualized. A review of existing conceptualizations of political 
change demonstrates the confusion that surrounds the concept. This is 
the starting point for a new definition of political change and its con- 
ceptual sub-types. This is not intended only as a theoretical exercise 
for it has implications for praxis in South Africa. As one illustration 
of the new schema's empirical application, it is used to indicate im- 
portant factors about the contemporary political situation in South 
Africa. It is hoped to demonstrate in the last section of this paper, 
how multifarious the types of political changes could be in a chang- 
ing society like South Africa, and how narrow a view of political 
change the Government in South Africa has. 

Concepts are supposed to enlighten or make sense of facts but 
there is never an exact correspondence. This divergence between 
conceptual and empirical reality depends upon the definitional preci- 
sion and clarity of the concepts and the unambiguity of facts. For this 
reason, concepts are never true or false, only more or lessenlightening. 
Existing conceptualizations of political change have lost their cohe- 
rence with empirical reality. “There are two difficulties: the ‘ideologi- 
cal referrant'* accompanying political change, and existing concep- 
tual confusion. 

Especially in politics, changes are, for the most part, perceived 
according to subjective criteria rather than some objective definition 
agreed upon by a community of scholars. ‘This gives no fixed quality 
to the change; it is political change as perceived by or relevant to in- 
dividual or group interests. In some sense this is more a problem for 
the politician than the scientist. All social scientific concepts have a 
duality from having everday-life definition (s) and social scientific 
definition(s). Given consensus among a community of scholars, the 
only consequence of this duality for social science is that the ‘objec- 
tive’ and ‘subjective’ definitions will differ, With regard to the con- 
cept of political change, underlying all individual or group rationali- 
zations of empirical political changes, or the varying perceptions 
thereof in every day-life, there still remains an historical movement of 
events which can be conceptualized as political change by the social 
scientist. 

This would seem to provide an escape from the subjective rela- 
tivism in everyday-life. Yet partly because of academics’ own ideo- 
logical referrants, and partly the opaque nature of the empirical 
reality they have attempted to define, existing conceptualizations of 
political change show no agreement, Social science presents a myriad 
of ill-defined, confusing concepts — reform, revolution, coup d'état, 
rebellion, civil war, insurrection, protest, opposition, consent. In some 
way this is characteristic of many centra] concepts in social science 
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(action, culture, the family, etc.) which divide into numerous types 
and sub-types; but more so of political change because the empirical 
reality to which it relates has a greater tendency to being amorphous 
and ideologically bound than most concepts in social science. 

This conceptual confusion has four consequences: 

(a) existing concepts seem to form two distinct groups (those 
that describe conceptual types of political change and 
those which specify means to realise them) and political 
change is given no meaning beyond the concepts which 
describe its types or motivating force; 

(b) thelack ofa standardized classificatory system, with concep- 
tual types being reduced to various ad hoc definitions in 
disparate works; 

(c) the use of only a few conceptual types which come to have 
broad meaning and application, with the danger of seriously 
misinterpreting the nature of some political changes; 

(d) ignoring certain political changes falling outside these broad 
conceptual types, devaluing their importance as political 
changes. 

Some of these difficulties are demonstrated in the classic distinc- 
tion between reform and revolution. This can be used as an example. 
The two have been distinguished by the content of their belief system 
and their proposed change; the more radical the belief and the pro- 
posed change, the more rapid their proposed realisation, the more 
revolutionary the change.’ This seems to beg the issue entirely, by 
presupposing agreement on a definition of ‘radical’ which in reality 
does not exist. Others have based the distinction on the use of methods 
to promote or implement the proposed change, especially the use or 
threat of violence and the legality or illegality of the changes proposed 
or envisaged.9 This has difficulties in empirical translation. For exam- 
ple, the accession to power of Hilter and Mussolini was legal; despite 
its legal nature, one might be justified in calling the subsequent violence 
that was ordained by the State a revolution because of the suddenness 
of the changes brought about in the personnel of the governments 
and in the countries” institutions. It is for this reason Brinton distin- 
guishes the two concepts by the suddenness of the changes effected.? 
In what seems a more elitist mould, recently the defining characteristic 
of the distinction was the degree of prescription or proscription by the 
‘powerful’ in society ; reform being any change that is prescribed and 
accepted by the “powerful”.10 This is based on two questionable 
assumptions: that the ‘powerful’ are readily identifiable; and even more 
doubtful, that the ‘powerful’ cannot initiate revolutions — hence its 
mass rather than elitist orientation. 
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In many ways the most popular and idealised conceptualization 
is found in Calvertl! where reform was change in the system, revolu- 
tion, by corollary, change of the system. As Cohen! indicates, a change 
which is part of an ongoing system might lead to change of that 
system. For example, if a political system normally allows for the 
replacement of one party by another, then the failure ofsuch replace- 
ment over time might be said to constitute a change of that system. 
Hence the reference to “silent revolution! in South African democracy ; 
there is very little likelihood of the National Party and the racial 
policy it upholds, ever being defeated at the ballot box. Yet again, no 
Social system ever changes in entirety. Even the most revolutionary of 
changes are uneven and partial. As evidence of this, studies of post- 
revolution Russia have emphasised the continuity that existed in social 
life.13 Tt is precisely this problem which also explains the contemporary 
confusion on the revolutionary or reactionary nature of fascism.!* 

In an attempt to add clarity, some theorists have sub-divided 
the concept of revolution, delineating particular types of revolutilonary 
change. T'he term 'great revolution! has been referred to as that 
change which effects the greater fabric of society, with ‘political revo- 
lutions” confined to a shift in the loci of power without wider rami- 
fications.15 This makes “political revolutions' no different from some 
conceptualizations of reform. And some anthropologists tend to label 
this type of political change as rebellion.!* While in other cases, 
“political revolution” would be classified as a coup d'état. In his study 
of Russia, Carmichael!’ saw this concept referring to change in the 
loci of power instigated by a small number of people. In practice, of 
course, most political changes are instigated by the few. Although in 
the name of the people, even the ‘great revolutions’ have been insti- 
gated by a minority who galvanised and led the masses. This is the 
essence of Lenin's notion of the vanguard of the proletariat. Luttwak 
gave some clarification when he classified coups by reference to the 
elite status of those who instigated the change.18 

This review has not aimed at being exhaustive. The intention 
has been to demonstrate the lack of standardized meaning for each 
type of political change. T'wo points are obvious: qualitatively different 
political changes are described within the various conceptualizations 
of each single concept ; and, conversely, essentially the same kind of 
political change is conceptualized under ostentibly diverse conceptual 
types. 

From a theoretical and practical view, it seems desirable to 
order this confusion by attempting a new cpnceptualization of political 
change. While the attempt offered here is only a prolegomenon and 
is at odds with a vast literature, it does seem to constitute a better 
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foundation for an understanding of political changes. 


The beginnings lie with the nature of political change itself. At 


the outset this seems to have three qualities : 


(a) political change is a quantitative movement of events in the 


status quo of the political system; 


(b) it can have political and extra-political connotations. Often 


for sociologists, the term 'social change! is used to describe 
change in the whole or greater part of society. Non-socio- 
logists tend to restrict the term to change in the ‘social’ 
sphere of life. This raises the problem of what constitutes 
the “social”, and presupposes a rigid distinction between 
things ‘political’, ‘economic’, ‘social’ or ‘psychological’. 
‘There can never be such a distinction. Political changes 
can influence the wider society, and those changes with 
ramifications outside the loci of power are referred to here 
as extra-political. The corollary of this is also true: changes 
originating outside the political system. can impinge upon 
it and bring about political changes. Theoretically this is 
encapsulated inthe materialist interpretation of history, and 
is reflected empirically in such phenomena as the rise of 
parliamentary democracy in Britain after the ‘Industrial 
Revolution’, or racial segregation policy in Natal.19 How- 
ever, this paper is concerned only with the concept of politi- 
cal change. Those changes originating outside the political 
system and which have only possible ramifications for it, 
have not been considered; 


(c) political change is constant and ever present. Such a quanti- 


tative movement in the political status quo not only takes 
place when a government is forced out of office at the barrel 
of a gun, but also when it is voted out of office, when an 
elite is reshuffled or completely overthrown. One has politi- 
cal change when electoral boundaries are redrawn or when 
a new social movement emerges. 


This view of political change has limitless applicability and in 


order to givethe concept any significance beyond truism, an improved 
schema is needed by which we capture the various types of politica! 
changes covered by this definition. Such a typology should be based 
on three principles: a uniform set of classificatory variables to ensure 
standardization; the building up of conceptual types from concrete 
cases to avoid misrepresentation of actual political changes; and the 
widening of our notion of political change, and the conceptual-type 
system, to include changes not covered in the existing narrow concep- 
tual framework. 
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On the basis of these principles, the conceptualization here revol- 
ves areund four questions involved in all concrete «cases of political 
change, whose answers present four dichotomies. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


What is the extent of change in the political system? This 
can be microcentric or macrocentric. These are purely 
technical termsto describe the significance of the change for 
the political system, rather than the degree of shift as a 
consequence of the change. That is, for example, one is not 
concerned with the retirement of a Prime Minister, but the 
significance his retirement has for policy, political leadership 
and so forth. Macrocentric changes refer to those changes 
of greater significance. A temporal factor is important, so 
in retrospect a retirement of a Prime Minister may become 
a macrocentric change. In this way the significance of the 
change can differ over time and be gradual or sudden. 
Categorization, therefore, is as the significance appears in 
a particular spatial and temporal location, representing a 
static rather than dynamic view, with all the virtues and 
difficulties of “snapshot” approaches.?0 

What is the range of the political change? In other words, 
whether it has extra-political ramifications or is restricted 
to the political system. This is independent of the former 
question, so that a microcentric change in the political sys- 
tem can still have extra-political consequences. 

How was this change realised ? The terms used here are by 
‘consensus’ or ‘conflict’. Conflict is defined as any process 
other than legal and conventional for that system as recog- 
nised by the majority of its actors. This emphasis on majo- 
rity opinion rather than legal statute allows for the possibility 
of political actors (especially governments) acting by for- 
mally legal means but transgressing the dominant cultural 
value system's interpretations of what is legal and conven- 
tional; moral and legal laws need not necessarily coincide. 
Further recognised here is that even conventional practices 
may involve conflict, but this is strictly defined and con- 
trolled by limits set by the cultural value system. Conflict 
in the present usage is the stepping outside of these limits. 
Who instigated the change, the existing elite(s) or non- 
elite?21 


These questions are fundamental to an understanding of political 
change. For example, coup d'états are distinguished by the elite status 
of those who instigate the change. A revolution is defined by the 
violent methods, or the non-elite status of its instigators, or the range 
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of the change. The use of one, or at most two, questions is limiting 
by concealing important differences in concrete political ehanges 
conceptualized as one type. The degree of radicalism and the rapi- 
dity employed do not in themselves define a single type of political 
change, for there seems something qualitatively different about the 
radicalism of Lenin and Hitler. Nor do the legality or illegality of 
methods define a single type. For there is something qualitatively diffe- 
rent in the quite legal voting into power of, say, Hitler and a parlia- 
mentary opposition, and something specially significant about the 1948 
election victory of the National Party in South Africa. For example, 
despie the similarity in how the political change was realised in 
Germany from Weimar to Nazism and from General Smuts to Malan 
in South Africa, the change differs in some respects. The extent of 
change in the political system was greater in Germany. Hitler brought 
about a new style of leadership and structure, while Malan kept to 
the parliamentary system. Whereas, the range ofthe change has proved 
to be much greater in South Africa. With the policy of apartheid, 
Nationalists brought about wholesale social, economic, cultural and 
especially psychological changes, which Hitler was only coming to do 
in the last years of the war. 

All four questions are used in this conceptualization, which 
thereby form classificatory variables. From these four dichotomies, 
sixteen permutations emerge defining sixteen types of political change. 
These are systematized as follows. 

(1) Microcentric change in the political system, but only a 
change in the political sphere, influenced by 'consensus', 
instigated by the elite. 

Empirical example: ministerial portfolio changes. 
Existing concept: none. 

(2) Microcentric change in the political system, but only a 
change in the political sphere, influenced by “conflict”, insti- 
gated by the elite. 

Empirical example: The René victory in the Seychelles 
which forcibly replaced one leader by another (a Cabinet 
Minister) without affecting policy or the rest of the elite. 
Existing concept: coup d'état. 

(3) Microcentric change in the political system, but only a 
change in the political sphere, influenced by ‘consensus’, 
instigated by the non-elite. 

Empirical example: the voting into power of a parliamen- 
tary opposition. (his presupposes two things which do hold 
true in most Western democracies that the parties are not 
dissimilar in their programmes; which are in themselves 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 
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not far-reaching.) 

Existing concept: none.. 

Microcentric change in the political system, but only a 
change in the political sphere, influenced by ‘conflict’, insti- 
gated by the non-elite. 

Empirical example: the 1905 Russian Revolution, which 
encroached little on the Tsar’s autocracy.?? 

Existing concept: reform or political revolution. 
Microcentric change in the politica] system, extra-political 
change, influenced by ‘consensus’, instigated by the elite. 
Empirical case : the introduction of the Welfare State in 
Britain and Sweden. 

Existing concept ; reform. 

Microcentric change in the political system, extra-political 
change, influenced by “conflict”, instigated by the elite. 
Empirical example: the introduction of apartheid in South 
Africa by the National Government, or the economic and 
social measures of Nazi Germany. 

Existing concepts: reform or social revolution. 
Microcentric change in the political system, extra-political 
change, influenced by 'consensus', instigated by the non- 
elite. 

Empirical example: the British social ameliorists of the last 
century such as the Chartists or the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science.?3 

Existing concept : reform. 

Microcentric change in the political system, extra-political 
change, influenced by “conflict”, instigated by the non-elite. 
Empirical example: the student demonstrations of 1968 
which were concerned primarily with economic, social and 
educational matters rather than winning political power. 
The 1976 Soweto student campaigns might also apply, 
although there 1s a case for the campaigns having a signi- 
ficant influence on the political system in South Africa. 
The present constitutional dispensation for non-whites and 
the Community Councils replacing the old Urban Bantu 
Councils, could be said to date from Soweto. 

Existing concepts : reform or social revolution. 
Macrocentric change in the political system, but only a 
change in the political sphere, influenced by “consensus”, 
instigated by the elite. : 

Empirical example: the introduction of proportional repre- 
sentation in a first-past-the-post electoral system, the possible 
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(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) ` 
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introduction of federalism in South Africa or the Nation- 
alists present constitutional dispensations for non-whates.24 
Existing concept : reform. 

Macrocentric change in the political system, but only a 
change in the political sphere, influenced by “conflict”, insti- 
gated by the elite. 

Empirical example: the taking of power by a rival political 
or military elite without a change in policy, such as in many 
Latin American or Áfrican states. 

Existing concept : coup d'état. 

Macrocentric change in the political system, but only a 
change in the political sphere, influenced by ‘consensus’, 
instigated by the non-elite. 

Empirical example: the coming to power at an election of 
a new party which lacks radical measures, such as the 
Welsh and Scottish Nationalists, or the victory of the first 
Labour Government in Britain. 

Existing concepts : reform or political revolution. 
Macrocentric change in the political system, but only a 
change in the political sphere, influenced by “conflict”, insti- 
gated by the non-elite. 

Empirical example: Sheikh Mujibur's victory in Bangladesh, 
whose eventual defeat was precisely because he failed to 
introduce extra-political changes. 

Existing concepts : political revolution or coup d'état. 
Macrocentric change in the political system, extra-political 
changes, influenced by ‘consensus’, instigated by the elite. 
Empirical example: a widening of the franchise by the 
Nationalists in South Africa, which would have, as it did in 
Britain a century earlier, wide extra-political ramifications. 
Existing concept : reform. 

Macrocentric change in the political system, extra-political 
change, influenced by ‘conflict’ instigated by the elite. 
Empirical example: the South African Government’s sepa- 
rate development policy.?5 

Existing concept : reform or revolution. 

Macrocentric change in the political system, extra-political 
change, influenced by 'consensus', instigated by the non- 
elite. l 

Empirical example: the Afrikaner victory in the 1948 
General Election in South Africa, or the victory of Hitler 
at the polls in 1933.29 

Existing concept : revolution. 
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(16) Macrocentric change in political system, extra-political 
+. Change, influenced by “conflict”, instigated by the non-elite. 
Empirical example: the communist revolutions in Russia, 
China or Cuba. 
Existing concept : ‘great’ revolution. 
Diagrammatically this can be represented so:— 


CLASSIFICATORY VARIABLES 


(a) (b) 
extent (1) — microcentric — macrocentric 
range (2) — political — extra-political 
methods (3) — ‘consensus’ — ‘conflict’ 
source (4) — elite — non-elite 
Conceptual Type Existing Concept(s) 
(1) la 2a 3a 4a > none 
(2) la 2a 3b 4a — coup d'état 
(3) la 2a 3a 4b — none 
(4) la 2a 3b 4b > reform/political revolution 
(5) la 2b 3a 4a — reform 
(6) la 2b 3b 4b > reform/social revolution 
(7) la 2b 3a 4b — reform 
(8) 1b 2b 3b 4b — reform/social revolution 
(9) 1b 2a 3a 4a — reform 
(10) 1b 2a 3b 4a => coup d'état 
(11) 1b 2a 3a 4b => reform/political revolution 
(12) 1b 2a 3b 4b > political revolution/coup 
(13) 1b 2b 3a 4a — reform 
(14) 1b 2b 3b 4a => reform/revolution 
(15) 1b 2b 3a 4b — revolution 
(16) 1b 2b 3b 4b > ‘great’ revolution 


On. a theoretical level, this conceptualization has performed 
three important functions. First, and most significant, it has provided a 
standard classificatory system for the description of concrete political 
changes. In so doing, it has demonstrated the differences that are 
concealed in political changes classified as of one type by the existing 
conceptual framework. If one looks at the concept of revolution as 
one example, it is obvious that under the conceptualization offered 
here, it refers to quite distinct and qualitatively different political 
changes — to changes of a significant and relatively less significant 
kind for the political system, with a strictly political and extra-political 
connotation, being led by those with elite and/or mass status, and by 
methods both legal and conventional and illegal and unconventional. 
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This is also true of the concepts reform and coup d'état. Ás terms in 
the vocabulary ofsocial science, therefore, they seem to have logt their 
analytical value. It is suggested here that to understand the nature of 
any actual political change, one should examine its significance for 
the political system (as it appearsin a particular spatial and temporal 
location), its political or extra-political ramifications, its motivating 
source and methods of realization. This avoids misrepresentation of 
the change and the imposition of a priori conceptual meaning. 

This conceptualization has also widened the notion of political 
change beyond a few ambiguous types. This constitutes its important 
consequence for praxis. It has immediate relevance for the language 
of change in South Africa. It has shown how multifarious types of 
concrete political changes could be in a changing society like South 
Africa (although this leaves out of consideration the more important 
empirical question of what is the most acceptable political change to 
the greatest number of people). In other words, with its manifest need 
for change, South Africa has a number of options before it — some 
limited in scope to the political system, other having the necessary 
extra-political changes required. 

As a corollary of identifying these options, two points are made 
about the presentlanguage of change in South Africa: on the one hand 
for Blacks, the range of alternatives that exist to a violent revolution; 
and conversely, the narrow view of political change held by the 
Government. These two features of the language of change bear fur- 
ther consideration. 

The association of radical change with violence is a common 
misnomer. Changes accompanied by a high degree of violence need 
not be the most radical, as the French Revolution demonstrates. 
Conversely, radical changes are often realised without bloodshed and 
injury to people and property. Lenin's victory in Russia was certainly 
achieved without recourse to violence?? — this came more with the 
Red-White War a year after his accession to power. This misnomer 
derives from two sources, neither of which is wholly correct — 
Marxism and, with the dominance of American social science, 
American political history. Marx's praise for the Paris Commune of 
1871, his and Engel's rhetoric in The Communist Manifesto and his 
disdain for the slow programmes of French socialists, create an image 
of a violent transition from one'epoch to another. Even his discussion 
of the English working class,28 which recognised the strategic impor- 
tance of universal suffrage, clearly omits to assert that other funda- 
. mental changes could otcur non-violently. Yet in justice to Marx, 
neither does he assert the contrary. It is only Marx's image of him 
self as a dedicated, militant revolutionary that has resulted in this 
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belief. Again, while the United States as a nation was indeed founded 
by a revolutionary war that was illegal but widely regarded as 
legitimate, survived a civil war whose two opposing causes felt was 
both legal and legitimate, and still in contemporary issues and 
events has no clear distinction between the legitimate and illegitimate, 
it is doubtful whether any society, short of the perfect social order, 
sees this distrinction as unambiguous. 

South Africa, perhaps surprisingly, is a society where this mis- 
nomer does not hold true. For Blacks the cause of racial equality and ~ 
entry into the full rights of citizenship is rightly regarded as legiti- 
mate, yet there is a reluctance on the part of the majority to engage 
in illegal acts to realise it. This has been so throughout nearly a cen- 
tury of Black protest. Drawing on a blend of traditional notions of 
African democracy and Gandhi’s pacificism, the multi-racial ANC 
remained firmly committed to non-violence until it was forced under- 
ground by its banning.?? In this instance the Nationalist Government 
brought about a self-fulfilling prophecy: believing the ANC to be a 
terrorist organization, it became so when it was banned. The two 
main political forces openly left to Blacks today, Black Consciousness 
and Chief Buthelezi’s Zulu Inkatha movement, are pacifist. This 
stance is taken partly in an attempt to define themselves viz-a-viz the 
ANC and PAC, and partly as a reflection of mass Black opinion in 
South Africa which has come out strongly against a violent resolution 
to its problems.99 The anger of Soweto youth which rose in 1976 has 
been diverted: not by the Government in fear of its armoury, but by 
the Black elite in the universities, business and the professions who 
predominantly support Black Consciousness. Contrary to white opinion 
in South Africa that Black Consciousness caused the Soweto riots,91 
the anger expressed there was successfully deflected to commu- 
nity programmes, urban renewal and education projects by Black 
Consciousness organizations like Black Community Programmes, the 
Soweto Youth League and Dr. Motlana's “Committee of Ten”. 

The commitment to peaceful change is the dominant feature 
of the language of change for Blacks.32 This being so, this conceptua- 
lization of political change has identified the alternatives open to it. 
By far the greatest commitment is to type 13 of the schema: macro- 
centric change in the political system, extra-political changes, influen- 
ced by ‘consensus’, instigated by the elite. This sums up Black feeling 
admirably. They call for a change from federal, confederal or 
Homeland political structures, to a universal franchise in a unitary 
state.93 They demand their liberation from the oppression of economic, 
social and psychological discrimination. Ironically, however, they 
believe violence is no answer and put their faith in the existing 
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Government to make the necessary changes under external and/or 
internal pressure. : 

Blacks continually warn the Government that time is running 
out, and the Nationalist Government in return has responded by 
making minor inroads into the apartheid structure, but I, believe, 
Blacks misread the language of change of the Government and the 
dominant racial group generally. Its view of change is quite restricted 
to types 1, 9 and 14:a juggling with the political system to grant limi- 
ted political rights without bringing about extra-political changes to 
the economic, social and psychological effects of apartheid. For exam- 
ple, the Government's proposed constitutional dispensation for Blacks33 
(type 9), creates three institutions for whites, Coloureds and Indians. 
Only the white institution will have the status of being called a 
parliament. These three institutions will form electoral colleges for an 
overseeing Executive Cabinet, the country's main executive body. The 
different size of these electoral colleges is such that whites have a 
numerical supremacy on the Executive Cabinet and the de facto power 
to elect its president, South Africa's chief executive officer to be. The 
existing white-only parliament has kept control over the terms of 
reference and, significantly, the financial powers of the Black institu- 
tions. This represents no genuine movement away from white domi- 
nation: nowhere is power shared, merely unevenly divided in three 
ways. Moreover, South Africa's largest population group is denied 
representation in the system. The threatened dominant racial group 
seems to be bolstering its position by' co-opting subordinate racial 
group members in an attempt to build a stronger power base against 
Africans. 

Exercise of Africans’ political and constitutional rights are 
restricted to the Homelands (type 14) or the newly inaugurated Town- 
ship Community Councils (type 1). 

The principle behind the development of independent Home- 
lands was that such areas would provide political structures to allow 
Africans the opportunity of participating in a political process so that 
the dominant racial group could. argue Africans possessed political 
rights. Likewise this shifted the burden of providing economic and 
social welfare to Africans themselves. The asymmetry of power in 
South Africa was not altered by this. "The Homelands have an inbuilt 
dependence on white South Africa — economically, financially, in 
terms of defence, police, security, even territorial coherence.95 They 
have no infrastructure to support anything other than a small farming 
population. With the consequence that urban Blacks have been crea- 
ted with citizenship of, and political rights in, a Homeland many of 
them have never seen, in which they cannot work or, in reality, live. 
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This effectively disenfranchises them and robs them of their political 
rightse They have no political power or any political rights in the 
urban areas they call home and in which they live, work and make 
emotional investments. 

Administration of these millions of urban Blacks was once 
through white appointed Bantu Administration Boards, and has 
recently been taken over by Government sponsored but Black elected 
Community Councils. These are local political structures allowing for 
some measure of political rights and participation for Africans in urban 
areas. They have, however, an inherent weakness which compounds 
their lack oflegitimacy. They can never deal direct with the Govern- 
ment but must go through white appointed ‘agents’ — invariably the 
old Bantu Administration Boards. They lack the legal right to make 
final decisions and can only make recommendations to white autho- 
rities. In a few cases the Government has “experimented” with granting 
“full municipal status” to the Councils. The powers transformed are 
negligible. The major power transferred is the provision and allocation 
of housing and evictions, quite politically harmful and controversial 
in view of acute Black housing shortage and economic discrimination. 
The dominant racial group is shifting the administration of the worst 
effects of its policies to Blacks themselves in an attempt to blur their 
racial image. That is why the “experiments? have taken place in 
Soweto, the largest township and the symbol of them all. Otherwise 
the powers transferred were regulation of animals, collection of dog 
levies and the administration of sporting and recreational facilities. 
The important powers which effect the daily lives of Africans like the 
control of essential services, finance and labour influx control, all 
remain with the Government, 

As a summary, in reality what has happened in South Africa is 
the triumph of change as an idea not yet change as a practice. This 
is easily explained. The limited changes occurring are not caused by 
some new humanitarianism or guilt on the part of the dominant racial 
group, rather because change is slowly developing dynamics of its 
own. The Government's language of change has not improved the 
situation of Blacks much, but it has excited their expectations?? for 
more. Ín the aftermath of Soweto and in the face of a vociferous 
Black population, the dominant racial group admits the need for change 
and thinkers with the apartheid system. This has seen the develop- 
ment of urban Blacks and a Black bourgeois elite. Herein lies the hope 
for future, more meaningful change: the Government's language of 
change will generate greater demands for even further changes which 
they will either have to satisfy or frustrate. 
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South Africa, there is no difference. 

Despite earlier arguments on the small differences in the political changes 
resulting in the victory of Nazism and Afrikaner nationalism, seen ffom the 
present time, the change came to be essentially the same. After the retire- 
ment of Malan, the extent of change in the political system came to be as 
great in South Africa as in Germany. 

The Red Guard may well have been perceived as threatening violence. But, 
for example, the Peter-Paul Fortress was seized without a shot being fired. 
While some wanted to take power by arms, especially Lenin and Trotsky 
chose a simpler method — talk. They realised the social, political and econo- 
mic collapse of Russia was imminent without having to be hastened by 
violence. In large part, the collapse had little to do with Bolshevism. 
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For the complexities of the Black response, and for a discussion of racial 
politics and nationalism within the Black community, see the author's paper 
“Some Aspects of Contemporary Politics in South Africa: A Conceptualization 
of Racial Politics and Nationalism'. 

Chief Buthelezi is becoming an exception here. In what seems an attempt to 
negotiate himself into power like a Muzorewa, Buthelezi has recently 
announced he is prepared to accept a federalist solution. This has caused a 
division within the Black elite between those prepared to concede something 
less than one man one vote. It may be significant that Buthelezi is already 
a part of the Government's structure as Chief Executive Minister for the 
Kwa Zulu Homeland. 

These. proposals have been temporarily or permanently shelved. The 
Government has back-tracked. It now proposes only a President's Council 
to discuss constitutional matters. This is made up of Whites, Coloureds, 
Indians and Chinese. Africans are not represented. 

See especially, Butler, Rotberg and Admas, Ths Black Homelands of South 
Africa (Berkely, 1977). 

In saying this I am passing no judgement on the merits of the social- 
psychological theories of revolution (and of the rise of social movements), 
often labelled the “rising expectations’, ‘dissatisfactions’ or “relative depre- 
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The development or decay of political institutions in a state is 
a process that is closely linked with the political tradition or culture 
of a people. The two terms ‘tradition’ and ‘culture’ appear to cover 
the same universe of meanings and yet they have, each, a distinct 
flavour. The word ‘tradition’ seems to have a sort of movement in it. 
Mention the word, and one's mind goes back to a hoary past with a 
noble heritage. We could pick out the following relevant meanings of 
the word as a substantive from the Compact Edition of the Oxford 
English Dictionary. 

(1) “The action of handing over (something material) to an- 

ther; delivery, transfer (chiefly in Law)" 
(2) “Delivery, especially oral delivery, of information or in- 
struction. Now rare" m 

(3) “The action of transmitting or ‘handing down’, or fact of 
being handed down, from one to another, or from genera- 
tion to generation; transmission of statements, beliefs, rules, 
customs, or the like especialy by word of mouth or by 
practice without writing. Chiefly in phrase by tradition." 

(4) “That which is thus handed down, a statement, belief or 

practice transmitted (especially orally) from generation to 
generation." 

The dynamism in the word is revealed by meaning number 4 
above. It is noteworthy in this context, that there is a very rare 
usage of the word as a transitive verb — “To transit by tradition; to 
relate as tradition." It was used in phrases like: "I traditioned it 
unto you." 
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The word ‘culture’, on the other hand, has no movement or 
dynaynism in it. Nevertheless, it is not a static word, for it means - 
"cultivation" and “tending? — quite a painstaking activity: 

(2) “The action or practice of cultivating the soil, tillage, 
husbandry.” But there are also sedentary overtones in the 
word of being a condition or a state: 

(2b) “cultivated condition” obsolete. It refers of course also to: 

(5) “The training, development and refinement of mind, tas- 
tes, and manners; the condition of being thus trained and 
refined; the intellectual side of civilization." 

Its core meanings are the husbandry of the soil and of the 
mind and intellect. It is a state of being refined or cultivated. There 
is no movement in it that takes us back through the perspectives of 
time. 1t does not inherently refer only to the good and the precious as 
a heritage handed down from our fathers as the word iraditton does. 
While “culture? refers more to a psychological condition (good, bad 
or indifferent) as it exists today, the word ‘tradition, is like rich, 
old wine, good to the brim. Each word, then, has its own distinctive 
nuance of meaning. 

Central to the concept of political tradition in african societies 
is the idea of harmony. The relationship between Man and Nature 
is not that between the Conqueror (Man) and the Conquered 
(Nature); rather is it an equilibrium between Man and his environ- 
ment.2 African societies have always lived in harmony with their 
environment. To illustrate this, Roger Garaudy gives an example, 
cited by Assane Seck at a “Symposium on Negritude"; “When the 
Smiths of Basse Casamance proposed a certain technical innovation, 
the Diola Collective, although convinced of the efficiency of the 
technique, accepted it only after they had been reassured that 
it would not shatter the harmony of the soil or the social milieu. 
Care for harmony is one of the most precious elements in our 
cultural heritage." 

Harmony is the keynote of all Bantu cosmogonies and of the 
ways in which Man relates to Man, to beast, to river or woodland 
spirits, to ancestors and to the Supreme Being. The Dogon of West 
Africa have an elaborate cosmogony that was described in detail to 
Marcel Griaule by their sage, Ogotemmeli.? The Ewe cosmogonic 
belief was that “the world was not ‘created’ but ordered into a 
unitary form, or organized into an orderly system, and Mawu — Lisa, 
the Dual High God was its chief organizer." “The Ewe word for 
this world taken as an orderly system is Xexeme”.* Cosmic order and 
harmony existed in the entire universe and Man's life within a politi- 
cal community was a part of the cosmic continuum. Law was the 
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basis of the cosmic order and harmony, and governed the worlds of 
the spirits, the ancestors and men. Hence public law, operating with- 
in the State, was but an aspect of this universal aw. Everywhere in 
Bantu societies there is a recognition of the moral basis of the public 
order, which is derived from Bantu cosmogony. Such a recognition 
results in the corollary that law and not whim is the basis of gover- 
nance® — a corollary that we recognize as the principle of the Rule 
of Law. All disputes and conflicts beyond the confines of the family 
must be settled by means of public law. 

Because of the metaphysical basis of their concept of law, even 
very simple, acephalous Bantu peoples like the Akamba or the 
Kikuyu lived well-ordered lives. Lindblom notes the passion that the 
Akamba had for taking disputes to court. Thus, even apparently 
simple Bantu societies were, by virtue of their cosmogonies, ordered 
by public law. 

If, as we have seen, harmony and law occur together in most 
African societies, we must needs think of them as societies that come 
within the tradition of law. H.L.A. Hart, in his analysis of the con- 
cept of law takes the example of societies without legislatures, courts 
or officials of any kind, which are ordered only by a general consen- 
sus, or a “general attitude of the group towards its own standard 
modes of behavior." He calls them “pre-legal” societies.8 Hart 
makes a distinction between primary rules and secondary rules.? 
By ‘primary rules’ Hart means “primary rules of obligation", i.e. 
customs; but he avoids the word custom ““because it often implies 
that the customary rules are very old and supported with less 
social pressure than other rules,” Secondary rules are on a different 
level, they are about primary rules and “specify the ways in which 
the primary rules may be conclusively ascertained, introduced, eli- 
minated, varied, and the fact of their violation conclusively deter- 
mined.” 

In Hart's scheme of ideas, Law comes into being only when 
the substratum of primary rules is overlaid and acted upon by 
secondary rules. He says that “a legal system is a complex union of 
primary and secondary rules."10 He postulates a pre-legal society 
based solely on primary rules. It would have three defects: uncer- 
tainty, static character of rules, and inefficiency. When secondary 
rules are introduced, the defects would be remedied, each “a step 
from the prelegal into the legal world .”12 

But Hart's tidy scheme does not fit into tbe African context. 
Even a cursory study of Bantu political tradition reveals the primacy 
of law in every aspect of African life. Firstly Bantu societies had 
primary laws in Hart's sense of the term — primary laws that flowed 
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from supra-mundane sources and lent authority and legitimacy to 
the rujing elders (or chiefs), as well as bound man to man in a com- 
plex network of rights and duties within family, age-set, lineage and 
clan. That this sub-stratum was controlled, defined, limited, clarified 
or acted upon variously — to make room for social and political 
change — by a set of secondary laws, is amply borne out, for instance, 
by the evidence we have from a remarkable oral document: A Chief 
is a Chief by the People.13 In the pages of this book by Stimela Jason 
Jingoes, we see democracy as a living tradition in Africa. And Law 
was and is the intellectual framework that strengthened this tra- 
dition. 

But on the margins of Bantu society, we do find a few “pre- 
legal’ communities. These are the bands of hunter-gatherers; of whom 
the BaMbuti of the Ituri Forest, in the Congo, and the bushmen of 
the Kalahari are well- known examples. ““The Food Gatherers have no 
rulers or chiefs of the bands or tribes.”14 “There are no clans, either 
patrilineal or matrilineal; that is to say, no organized or recognized 
groups, beyond the family ..."18 “In substance the existence of law is not 
to be recognized: it is not one of the forces which maintain order. Social 
control in a community which consists of the biological family exten- 
ded to a band of some twenty persons closely interdependent for 
survival, is effected by public opinion and the disapproval, ridicule or 
violent reactions which may follow conduct that flouts it, by recipro- 
city and conservatism, by the power of habit and of ritualization of 
conduct, and the fact that peoples and individuals who act differently 
do not survive in this way of life; even more by family affection, 
friendships and good sense."1? "The hunter-gatherers lack not only 
law, in any formal sense, but even custom, i.e. Hart's primary rules 
— and they lack cosmogonies, organized religion with its fetishes, 
rituals and superstitions, lineage structures, ancestor-worship and 
initiation rites." But Diamond mentions that ''there is widespread 
and convincing evidence among the Food Gatherers of belief in a 
supreme being ..." Among Turnbull’s BaMbuti it manifests as a deep 
reverence for the forest, as Father, Mother and Provider.18 

The only bonding factors are the sheer compulsion of having to 
hunt as a group, and the reverence for the forest. In pygmies and 
bushmen, we have the only 'pre-legal' people in África, — but they 
upset Hart's idea about primary law, for they lack that too. Not only 
are they devoid of primary law, they are totally devoid of tradition itself. They 
are both pre-legal and pre-traditional. 

But the factthat social realities do nqt fit in with Hart's distinc- 
tion between primary and secondary rules does not at all detract the 
analytical value of his idea. On the plane of abstract thought, Hart's 
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distinction is indispensable for an understanding of the concept of 
Law. And I find that its application, as an abstract idea (aftey clear- 
ing away the ambiguities) to Bantu societies is an aid to a better 
understanding of Bantu tradition. Indigenous African polities now 
appear, in the context of their cosmogonies and traditions of har- 
mony and universal order, to be weighed more heavily towards 
Primary Law than Secondary Law. Acephalous peoples like Linblom's 
Akamba certainly had legislative councils, and courts, but they dealt 
with social problems on an ad hoc basis. With all their passion for law 
and politics, the Bantu lived in polities that were overwhelmingly 
consensual — at least this is how it appears to us who live in conflict- 
ridden modern states. The modern state is certainly weighted heavily 
on the side of secondary law. On the other hand, Primary Law was the 
sustaining and supporting sanction of the pristine African polities — not 
only in their earthly, temporal dimensions, but also in the higher planes 
of Nature, of the Spirits, of the Ancestors and of God. This term, 
Primary Law, now acquires a new depth of meaning in the African 
context — as the philosophical basis of Bantu Polity. As such it goes 
beyond Hart's basic minimum of mere ‘custom’. Yet it is Hart's 
endeavour in the analysis of the concept of Law that has added a new 
perspective to our understanding of African political philosophy. 

African religion and cosmogony is also Tradition, Law and 
Political Philosophy — for all created, sensate beings as well as the 
dwellers in the spirit-world beyond-form part of the same continuum, 
both spatially and temporally. This leads on to the fact that the Philo- 
sophy of Law and Politics is also, at the same time, the Philosophy of 
History. For the peoples of Africa did not recognise the sharp, tripar- 
tite categories of past, present and future. The three categories fade 
into one another in the African’s awareness of time and tradition. 

It is, therefore, meaningless to talk of just political tradition 
without taking the temporal dimension of the word ‘tradition’ into 
consideration. African societies and some even today, have been or are 
at one with their ancient histories because of a continuing social 
consciousness. For, “Societies exist in time, and conserve images of 
themselves as continuously so existing.”19 Pocock shows that a society’s 
consciousness of itself in the time-perspective, i.e. its image of its own 
continuity, “is an important part of that society’s understanding of 
itself — of its structure and what legitimates it, of the modes of action 
which are possible to it and in it.” It is this continuing consciousness 
of itself in and beyond the mundane life, that gives a society its sense 
of identity, legitimizes its political institutions and informs its legal 
structures with meaning. This sense of identity and of legitimacy 
forms the core of tradition and is the meeting place of the historical 
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and the political in the consciousness of Man. Pocock shows that this 
philosophy of history, which is embedded in the consciousness and 
functioning of a society, consists of “a setof ideas about what happens, 
what can be known and what done, in time considered as a dimension 
of society.?*20 | 

The identity of African societies arises from the immediacy of 
their pasts. The ‘past’ in many African belief-system is, in an intense 
way, still the ‘present’. A great many of Africa's cultures are still 
living cultures where the past mingles with the present and where 
ancestors and unborn generations are part of the same social reality. 
The pristine African polity is a timeless phenomenon and comes close 
to Edmund Burke's conception of the State as “a partnership in all 
science, a partnership in all art, a partnership in every virtue, and in 
all perfection . . . a partnership not only between those who are living 
but between those who are living, those who are dead and those who 
are to be born.”%1 The essential feature of African societies is their 
living tradition. 

Tradition is comparatively easier to recognisethan culture. Cul- 
ture is an abstraction, it almost disappears when it is consciously 
sought. Though it is difficult to come to grips with it, it is useful for 
an understanding of political behaviour. Elkins and Simeon use the 
term “basic assumptions and premises"?? and Kavanagh uses the word 
*orjentations''?3 for the underlying control mechanisms that govern 
behaviour. Geertz has shown how political culture functions át deeper 
levels: “‘culture is best seen not as complexes of concrete behaviour 


patterns — customs, usages, traditions, habit clusters — ... but as a 
set of control mechanisms — plans, recipes, rules, instructions (what 
computer engineers call ‘programs’) — for the governing of 


. behavior.**2% 

In their efforts to probe into the sub-conscious levels of politi- 
cal behaviour, political scientists have discerned ‘orientations’ and 
‘assumptions’, ‘premises’ and ‘programmes’. All this seems a far cry 
from the idea of cultivation and tillage. But a closer look shows that 
the idea of the psychic soil of the social mind is implicit in the political 
literature. Elkins and Simeon have said, perceptively: “The causal 
status of any assumption is permissive rather than deterministic. By 
this we mean that persons or groups making the assumption do not 
automatically engage in a particular action; the final action depends as 
well on the existence of relevant institutions or leadership. The assump- 
tion opens the possibility of action, and it disposes the members of the 
group sharing it to certain actions more than to others.”25 In such an 
approach, the whole concept of tillage comes to mind. 

Political culture appears to me as a vast and all-embracing con- 
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cept. It is a static word that describes the conditions of “soil” and 
‘tillage’ in the social mind of a people — and these conditions range 
from good to bad. It is so comprehensive that it includes the idea of 
tradition. On the other hand, the concept of tradition is not all- 
embracing. Even though the word literally means “transmission”, it 
encompasses only those things that are valuable.** It is a mobile word 
for the good heritage of yore that is consciously transmitted. While the 
term political culture has the idea of ‘unconscious’ elements (i.e. those 
taken for granted) in it, political tradition is wholly ‘conscious’, even 
as it is wholly good. The political tradition of a people is remembered 
proudly, expounded, enlarged upon and carefully taught to the young. 
I think of it as a rational system of implicit thought with its own inner 
dialectic, — even in the African context where the ethos was idealistic 
and linked with the eternal ‘givens’ of the ancestors, spirits and deities 
of cosmology. It is necessary to distinguish between the two senses in 
which the term tradition is used — (1) as a shared set of beliefs and 
values and (ii) as a set of related philosophical questions or a group of 
common intellectual concerns. The former may be called idealistic 
traditions as they deal with ideals and values — and it is this aspect 
that concerns us in the African context; or else “traditions of thought”. 
The latter may be called “traditions of argument or discourse??? 
Political tradition in África includes the conscious philosophical 
thought constructs that underlie and impart meaning to man's life in 
the political community. Lockyer notes: “Traditions of thought within 
political theory minimally involve similar conceptions of man and the 
state, informed by shared moral or metaphysical beliefs, giving rise to 
a certain appropriate terminology".?8 Instead of terminology which 
employs words as symbols to embody thought, African political tradi- 
tion is borne by condensation symbols of a behavioural and material 
kind. Symbol is a "condensation of energy”2% and conveys an aspect 
of African political philosophy. Symbols like the sacred drums of the 
State, chiefly stools or fly-whisks were condensations of political 
thought. Political rituals and taboos (like that forbidding the king to 
sit on the floor) were substitutive forms of intellectual expression. 
Rituals and taboos were the means by which objects like drums and 
stools became institutionalized. 

The fact that tradition is a part of culture is implicit in the 
following definition of Orientations by Kavanagh: “Orientations are 
predispositions to political action and are determined by such factors 
as traditions, historical memories, motives, norms, emotions and 
syrmmbols.”80 Not only is tsadition a part of culture, but it is the con- 
scious and dynamic part of it that influences it. Kavanagh goes on to 
break down these orientations into their component parts: (i) Cogni- 
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tions (knowledge and awareness of the political system); (ii) Affection 
(emotional disposition to the system); and (iii) Evaluation (judgement 
about the system). Here again we see in the three groupings of the 
orientations of political culture, no. i and no. iii pertaining to the 
stream of tradition; while no. ii belongs exclusively to the stream of 
political culture and the realm of the unconscious. Perhaps it is only 
at an intellectual level that we can separate culture from tradition, 
for it is always hard to tell what is ‘conscious’ and what is not. 
Kavanagh's third category of orientations takes us back to Max Radin 
who says that, since the things transmitted by tradition are valuable, 
the “use of the term implies a judgement about the value of the trans- 
mitted element.”31 Radin further tells us thata tradition is not a mere 
observed fact like a custom, “it is an idea which expresses a value 
judgement.”32 With the knowledge, awareness and judgement that 
are a part of tradition, we may re-affirm the rationality that is implicit 
in tradition with a further insight from Radin: “A certain way of 
acting is regarded as right; a certain order or arrangement is held 
desirable. The maintenance of the tradition is the assertion of this judgement.’’38 
He points out that the words ‘tradition’ and ‘traditional’ are used 
loosely as synonyms for the old and the obsolete. But “Tradition has 
a social significance only when the old or the long-established idea 
becomes something of value in the estimation of some or all of the 
members of a community and tts age or its origin is referred to only as an 
assurance of its value.”*84 

A living and growing tradition, — like the pristine Bantu tradi- 
tion — is based, as we have seen, on values and absorbs rationality 
from age to age. It is interpreted from time to time, in various con- 
texts and only one who has the authority may say what the tradition is 
or how it may be changed. The person or body that does this gains 
legitimacy from knowledge and experience of the tradition and, 
through the process ofinterpretation confers further rationality on the 
tradition. No polity is static, (as we see from the context of pristine 
Bantu Africa) and changing situations demand authoritative re- 
interpretations; this makes the political system adaptable to change. 
The tradition itself undergoes gradual transformation. 

In contemporary Africa, tradition appears static because of the 
rapidly changing context of the new states. Within the artificially crea- 
ted boundaries a number of different tribes, each with a distinct 
tradition, as well as a few fragmented tribes, have to live together. 
Hence, within each African state we have a cultural sea with different 
streams of traditions mixing and jostling together. While the idea of 
political tradition implies a sort of cultural consensus, within the state 
boundaries there is a turmoil of tribal cultures. With increasing 
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technological and industrial progress, the spread of Western education 
and acquisitive materialism, a new elite is at the helm of power. 
There were shifts in values as older value-structures were worn down. 
Traditional chiefs and elders found themselves out of touch and their 
belief-systems irrelevant in the changing situation. Their “capacity 
for reasoned elaboration”35 did not fit any ofthe new plans or situations 
that the young had set their hearts on. Thus, their authority declined 
suddenly and rapidly for the value preferences of the young were 
different. The decline in and eventual loss of authority by one set of 
elites, with the simultaneous gain in ascendancy by a new elite in 
Africa is the result of the shifts in values. Not only is authority fading 
away but it is being discredited by the aggressive young elites. 

A gradual transformation of values through a long period of time 
allows for a continual re-adjustment of political structures and insti- 
tutions; this process accommodates change and is conducive to the 
health ofthe body politic. When the invading values are too different 
and attack the traditional system too rapidly, as it has happened in 
Africa, since colonial times, there are serious crises in authority and 
legitimacy. Subjectively, and from the angle of a tribe's consciousness 
of its own identity, what is the extent of the damage done? A soctety’s 
self-awareness is the direct result of tts conceptualization of tradition. Its sense 
ofidentity comes from transmitting ways of living and behaving from 
age to age. When this self-awareness is dispersed and fragmented, 
there is an irreversible change in the style of thinking and acting. The 
cultural devastation is best conveyed in Pocock’s words: “. .. what has 
changed, however, is its mode of being and becoming conscious of 
itself and its existence in time, and once this has happened a society 
is no longer what it was. We are studying its political and cultural 
individuality, therefore, when we study the form which its self-aware- 
ness has for the present assumed.’’*® 

Most of the old traditions have faded away. With what can the 
psychological vacuum be filled? 

The new ideologies of Africa have been forged to link the future 
to the past, if possible. Ideology is like tradition in the sense that it 
“involves a philosophy of history, a view of man’s present place in it, 
some estimate of probable lines of future development, and a set of 
prescriptions regarding how to hasten, retard, and/or modify that 
developmental direction'”37 Ideologies are, to put it absurdly, new 
traditions — but they lack the time factor. 

One has to remember that not all of Arifca's traditions have been 
swept away. Many researchers either ignore the culture and traditions. 
of indigenous Africa or devote an isolated chapter to it in their books 
without revealing the continuities in African consciousness and beha- 
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viour. The stress, in other words, is more on change than on conti- 
nuity, gesulting in an imbalance and false perspective of the truth. Of 
course, the strands of consciousness that have been snapped by the 
colonial interlude are easier to see than those that are not. 

In a perceptive essay on the values imparted by indigenous 
African education, Rev. Prof. N.K. Dzobo mentions some of the 
principles that are common to the value systems of many African 
societies.?8 They are: 

(1) “Life is the greatest thing in the whole world.” 

(ii) “Man's humanity has an inalienable worth.” 

(iii) “The good of the individual is a function of the good of the 
community." 
(iv) “The solidarity of the extended family is supreme." 

(v) “The universe is friendly, and this implies a belief in a 

benevolent Creator God.” 

We find (i), (ii) and (v) especially expanded into a system of 
‘idealistic thought’ by President Kenneth Kaunda of Zambia, in his 
philosophy of Humanism. Kaunda writes: “Humanism believes that 
God has given to every man, regardless of his ethnic origins, an open 
future — the power to become what he might be — the guarantee of 
equality; the possibility of excellence. It recognizes that there is an 
element of the mysterious, the as yet undeveloped, in every person- 
ality, and so denies the right of anybody to make images of another 
race which must imprison and pervert this mysterious power. 

“Whereas Apartheid declares the degradation of some men, 
Humanism affirms the glory of all men ... the equality of men is 
a matter of value, not ability; ... Humanism seeks to evoke from all 
men a response better than their best — to increase the sum of human 
power and fulfilment."39 In so far as his government is dedicated to 
Humanism, it makes of it an ideology, with a pledge “to put Man at 
the centre of its policy-making and values’’.#0 

Nyerere showed that many of the liberal values of the West were 
strikingly discernible in the tradition of Africa — especially socialism 
(see Dzobo's principles nos. iii and iv). Nyerere made explicit in his 
philosophical writings what was implicit in the life-ways of African 
peoples; it is more an evocation of values, being embedded in African 
political experience, than a mere exercise in “transvaluation”, i.e. 
*translation of values” from one culture to another as Mazrui would 
have it.4l Government by discussion was, as Nyerere said, as African 
as the tropical sun. As they had a strong sense of obligation towards 
their kin and subordinated individual acquisitiveness to the weal of 
the larger group, they were practising socialists. So far as political 
tradition was concerned, Nyerere awakened Africans to the fact 
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that they were culturally self-reliant. Even more than Kaunda's 
Humanism, Nyerere's Socialism can be sharpened into an ideology 
and built into developmental tasks and new political structures. 

In Senghor's Negritude we see the depths of the African's 
consciousness — his psychic responses to Nature, Man and the Ances- 
tors — romanticized into a system of thought and feeling. Even less 
than Kaunda’s Humanism can it be shaped into a systematized body 
of principles and action. If Kaunda's Humanism is a philosophical 
sublimation of pristine African tradition, Senghor's Negritude is a 
highly sophisticated rationalization of the spiritual content of Africa's 
traditional life — ways and cosmologies. Negritude seems to me as 
nothing more than the outpourings of a sensitive poetic soul, touched 
to the quick by the insanities of racism. I think it is yet too early to 
assess the influence of Senghor upon the cultural experience of Africa. 
A great many practical Africans today may detest- Negritude; but it 
is there — and Senghor’s great poetry is a part of the world's literary 
heritage. It is indispensable for an understanding of Africa's response 
to life, of Africa's consciousness as expressed in her music, dance and 
plastic arts. Senghor’s Negritude may not be relevant to immediate 
problems of development as an ideological tool, but it links Africa's 
future with her mysterious past, and in the process, forges a sense of 
cultural identity. 

These links with the past, that the new African ideologies seek 
to forge, are central to the process of political development. One can 
think of political development only in the context of a past in the light 
of which present actions may be performed and on the basis of which 
the future can be planned. Political development cannot take place 
in a vacuum without reference to political tradition. In contemporary 
Africa we see political decay (reflected in the decay of institutional 
structures) because of the widespread destruction of political tradition, 
as soon as imperial rule was established. When white administration 
spread everywhere Africa passed through a moment of historic change. 
It was a change from authority to power as a basis of governance. When new 
mission-educated elites stepped intothe shoes of their white rulers 
at independence, the same process continued; for power continued to 
be the basis of the State, rather than authority. When tradition faded 
away into politically inconsequential spheres of local or private life, 
authority, too, was gone. For authority is the obverse of the coin of 
tradition. 

When the European rulers came, there were indeed political 
structures and institutione. In an effort to utilize these in establishing 
their over-rule, the British, for instance, tried the system of Indirect 
Rule. Theoretically, nothing could be more perfect than Lugard's 
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Philosophy of Indirect Rule. But what went wrong was that the funda- 
mental, aim of the colonial power was diametrically opposed to the 
aim to which the indigenous political systems were geared. The basic 
aim of the imperial government was its own welfare and the increas- 
ing effectiveness with which the economic exploitation of the colony 
could be carried out. The ancient orientation of the tribal polities had 
been the welfare of the entire community and the sacrifice of indi- 
vidual acquisitiveness and political ambitions for the liberty and weal 
of all. The new rulers and the old political tradition were at cross 
purposes and this antipathy came up flagrantly because of Indirect 
Rule. It often became a cruel mockery when the native chief was 
&sked to collect taxes or force free men into unpaid labour for the 
benefit of the white rulers. It is an aspect of the political change that 
came over Africa that the political systems on the continent were 
deflected from their wonted orientations — from the welfare of the 
people to the exclusive benefit of the rulers. After independence, the 
new, westernized elites did nothing to change this orientation back 
from themselves on to the people. Rather, they dug themselves in, 
searched for ways in which they could not be dislodged and mani- 
pulated the trade unions, marketing boards, industrial and agricultural 
sectors to get the maximum gains. Independence was but a shift from 
white exploiters to black ones; it was not an about-turn of the politi- 
cal] system back to the common people. The basic focus of the 
governments of independent Africa has not changed. 

The Westminster model with its competing parties allows ample 
elbow room for participation and ventilation of grievances; when fitted 
on to à federal framework it should have allowed the free contes- 
tation of the many ethnic groups in the states. But this did not happen. 
There is today in África a scramble for power both at the individual 
elite level and at the dominant tribe level. The stakes are just too 
high for anyone to bother about the common weal and give other, 
smaller, tribes a share of the cake through a competitive party 
System. In such a situation there is no use for gentlemanliness, either 
of the African or the Western variety. African political traditions of 
conciliar government are not uncongenial to the growth of modern 
legislatures and parties. Africa's democratic ethos is a living one, 
where egalitarianism, free contestation, fearless dissent and debate 
combine with the deepest respect for wisdom and the law. Au fond 
there is nothing really Western about the Westminster model except 
perhaps the name. But the deep reverence that Africans have for the 
primacy of Law as a basis of polity is being overwhelmed by another 
strong trait in African character — pragmatism. Far more than the 
peoples of other lands, the peoples of Africa have developed this as a 
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dominant characteristic in response to an inclement natural environ- 
ment. The life of a Hindu, for instance, is made wholly deterministic 
by his belief in the law of Karma. But Bantu ontology conceives of 
man as a free and self-determining being who can act and shape his 
own destiny and history. Hence, there is both an empirical and a 
philosophical basis for the pragmatism of the African.48 

The weakening of belief in the older cosmogony has led to a 
weakening in the Concept of Law (both moral and public) as a factor 
determining the basis of the political order. It is only in a context of 
idealism and respect for tradition that political institutions can develop. 
Political development goes hand in hand with the growth of a pri- 
mary consensus, involving respect for the basic laws of the land. The 
Constitution, nay, even the State (to echo Edmund Burke) must be 
approached with fear and trembling, and not as tools to further one's 
own political ambition. With the increasing emphasis on individual or 
tribal interests, we find the primacy of “politics? in Africa and not the 
primacy of Law. An excessive pragmatism has destroyed idealism. In 
Africa, we have the paradox of a continent that has, deeply ingrained 
in its political culture, a respect for the Rule of Law and yet, is 
experiencing the decay rather than the development of political 
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- Ibid, p. 10. However, African philosophy was not totally devoid of determi- 


nism. In his discussion of the Ewe concept of man's destiny, where destiny 


dependa on a man's dzogbese (i.e. “the potential assets. and liabilities with 


which every individual starts life"), Prof, Dzobo tells us that there was 
indeed a considerable element of determinism in African ontological 
thought. Indeed, both determinism and free willhave worked together and 
balanced each other, with important consequences for Bantu political expe- 
rience. Hence, pristine African polities were saved from the unsettling forces 
of runaway pragmatism. 
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In common parlance, interests can be defined as the pursuit of 
one's own welfare, whereas objectives signify the points necessary to 
attain these interests. Translated into governmental actions, parti- 
cularly in the realm of foreign policy, national interests signify the 
generallong-term and continuing purposes which the government 
seeks to achieve. “The national interest as it bears on policy represents 
a rough guide to, and a negative restraint on, decision and action. It 
defines the outermost limits of choice, beyond which responsible 
statesmanship must not trespass because to do so risks the security, 
perhaps the survival of the nation."! In other words, the ends of 
policy are determined by national interests. Moral, religious and 
other altruistic considerations are not necessarily excluded. “They do 
occasionally play an important part but only when filtered through 
the medium of national interest and accepted as part of it.”2 

As the most dominant criterion governing a state's relations with 
the world outside, the national interest serves primarily two purposes: 
it gives policy a general orientation toward the external environment 
and more importantly, it serves as the controlling criterion of choice 
in immediate situations. The scope of national interests is determined 
either by environmental influences or by volitional acts of the decision- 
makers (generally by a combination of both). Capabilities of a given 
State or its power-status is also an important determinant of national 
interests,3 

Governmental actions in foreign policy are always in pursuit of 
an objective, meaning thereby that state of affairs which the decision- 
makers feel is most conducive to national interest. The attainment of 
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a particular objective may call for some change in the existing -situa- 
tion, or for the protection and preservation of an existing, set of 
relationships judged desirable. National interests have an implication 
of perpetuity or ultimacy in them. Whereas an objective is immediate 
or short-range in its time-component; the state of affairs that is the 
target of governmental action is attainable in terms of the forces 
operative at the moment of decision. 

In independent Algeria, three major categories of national inte- 

rests were visualised by the decision-markers: - 

(a) Military-strategic interests i.e. the preservation of territorial 
integrity and security; 

(b) political-diplomatic interests, i.e. aspiration for leadersbip . 
and dominance within a given subordinate system (in 
Algerian context, the Árab-African world constituted this 
subordinate system); 

(c) economic-developmental interests, ie. building up ofa 
sound economic infrastructure to ensure the legitimacy of 
the political superstructure as well as of the ruling elite and 
an effective man-power planning along with the creation 
of an efficient technocracy geared to the needs of deve- 
lopment. 

So far as military-strategic interests were concerned, immediately 

after independence, the problem of self-preservation occupied to a 
great extent the attention of the Algerian leaders. The problem of 
self-preservation presupposed the question of arms procurement for 
modernising the army, which in its turn, was lined to the question of 
threat perception, potential or actual. Border issues with its neigh- 
bours — Morocco and Tunisia — led the Algerian leaders to give a 
serious thought to its own security measures. The Algerian border 
lines as set by the French had neither been accepted by Morocco nor 
by Tunisia. Even before Algeria secured its independence, both the 
Moroccan and the Tunisian Governments had been voicing their 
claims to parts of the Algerian Sahara that seemed to contain oil and 
other valuable mineral resources. In early October 1962, a minor 
clash with Morocco erupted into a major conflict which continued for 
three weeks. Finally with the intervention of a few African leaders 
and the OAU, a settlement was reached. The Algerian-Tunisian 
border dispute was also very serious in nature. Along with these, the 
internal instability sparked off by the rebellion in the Kabylia region 
during the fag end of 1962, which the Algerian army found very diffi- 
cult to suppress, posed the problem of stability for the Algerian 
regime. So immediately after independence, the Algerian leaders 
were faced with the task of procuring arms supplies from external 
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sources. Imports in major weapons reached its peak in 1965 to the 
order qf 40 million.5 

The demand for weapons was also connected with the envisaged 
role of the army. Even before Ben Bella could emerge triumphant 
out of the power struggle in September 1962, the plan for creating a 
well-balanced armed force had been announced. This resulted in the 
quest for arms which should of necessity be different in nature from 
those used by the guerrilla forces. Thus the urgency of building up a 
conventional army, capable of repulsing external attacks as well as 
suppressing internal disturbances determined the character of arms 
import to Algeria. The Algerian government started looking for poten- 
tial arms suppliers and soon arms deals were concluded highlighting 
the need to have both the mobile defensive as well as offensive 
weapons. The chart below shows the countries who had supplied arms 
to Algeria, 


TABLE 1* 
Supplier Years 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 
U.S.A. l 
France ] l 
U.S.S.R. 2 2 l 2 2 2 
Others 1 1 l 


[Key : 1=less than $ 10 millions 
2—$ 10—$ 50 millions 
others include China and Egypt] 
Major arms imports have of course been low since 1967, because the 
Algerian army had already equipped itself well by that time. 
Up to 1967 the Soviet Union supplied massive aids to Algeria." 
The eagerness of the Soviet leaders to help Algeria is to be under- 
stood, among other things, in the context of the Sino-Soviet confron- 
tation. The FLN was the first force outside Asia to receive Chinese 
help in 1959.8 Chinese weapons which found their way through 
Morocco, Tunisia and Albania consisted of small arms, ammunition, 
artillery as well as a few 90 mm. mortars, which were useful for 
guerrilla warfare. This along with the subsequent aid offered by the 
Chinese prompted the Soviet Union to become active in the field. 
Also there were other reasons for Russian interests in Algeria. 
The professed socialist nature of the regime also found favour with 
the Russian leaders. This was so strong that even after Ben Bella had 
banned the Algerian Communist Party (PCA) in 1962, “Moscow 
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‘swallowed the affront and began to act as if the Party had ceased to 
exist.”2 The growing importance of Algeria in the context of tlie 
Soviet-American rivalry i in the Mediterranean also mattered in this 
‘respect. 

In course of its liberation struggle against France, Algeria, of 
course, received some Soviet help. But the Soviet supplies to Algeria 
were particularly high between 1965 and 1967. During these years, 
the value of the weapon supplied by the USSR to Algeria amounted 
to $ 116 millions.19 

"The details of Soviet arms aid to Algeria between 1965- 130 is 
given below” : 


Aircrafi 
Year Number — Items 
1963-65 30 MIG-17 
1965  . 7 e An-12 
1965 12 ++. ---—--11-28-— -- > 
1965 4 .. ..MIG-21 
1965 4 - 11-18 
1965 3 Mi-1 
1966 10 Mig-17 
1966 6 11-28 
1966 15 | MIG-21 E Dekyered via Egypt) 
1966 10 © o Mik i 
1967 6 11-28 
1967-68 10 Mi-4 — 
Missiles 
1965-67 - 916 K-13 “ATOLL” (for Mig-21) 
1966 30 SA-2 (Surface to Air) 
1967 90 SS-N-2 "Styx" (for Komar & 
OSA Boats) 
JVaval Vessels 
2 Submarine chaser “SO 1” 
1967 7 Patrol boat “Komar” class 
l Patrol boat “OSA” class 


*Source : SIPRI, Arms Trade Registers; The Arms Trade with the Third 
World (Stockholm, 1975), pp. 66-67 
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(c. Armoured fighting vehicles - 


Year * ^ ^ — Number E Year 
1964-66. 350 - BTR-152 
1965 DES. 7 |. Su-100 
1966 . | 0.50. T-54/55 
1966 25 | Su-100 
1966 | 6 - |. JSU-152 
1967-68 |». 200 T 54/56 


In 1965, the Soviet government had also presented a naval 
research unit to the Algerian National Army. In March of the same 
year 260 trainee officers of the National People's Army (ANP) started 
for Moscow to receive training for a period of between two and two 
and a half years.U But this impressive aid from the Soviet Union did 
not in any way preclude the Algerians from accepting arms and other 
aid from France. Until 1966, France was responsible for 80 per cent of 
Algeria’s foreign trade, although military relations were limited. A 
small military assistance programme was initiated in 1963, and this 
was followed by a programme of police training a year later. 

In 1969, M. Pierre Messmer, the then Defence Minister of 
France, disclosed some details of French assistance to Algeria, when 
he said that some 673 Algerians had received training as officers and 
technicians in France. Some 341 French officers and NCO's were 
operating in the gendarmerie, in the veterinary corps and the quarter 
master.corps, but there was only a token staff in the air force and 
navy. Nevertheless, the combined total strength of these officers 
accounted for 15 per cent of the French military personnel overseas. In 
July 1969, Algeria received 28 Fouga Magisters (jet trainers) from 
France and also took delivery of two SA-330 Puma helicopters. 
France also agreed to provide for training facilities and assistance 
in setting up a flying school. 

Besides these Algeria also received some help from other East 
European countries, as well as from Egypt and the UK. These 
facts lead to an interesting conclusion. Ever since independence, 
Algeria took a socialist and anti-colonial stand. But this never stood 
in the way of accepting military aid from the capitalist countries of 
western Europe. Though the Soviet Union helped most. to build up 
the Algerian army (because it was in a position to do so), the amount 
of military aid from France and the UK was also not insignificant, 
which further enforces the argument of pragmatic consideration for 
nation-building. Immediately. after. independence, border conflicts 
between Algeria and its neighbours. broke out. Some time later, the 
borders.became quiet; but relations had not improved. Algerian 
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experiences during these skirmishes had an important lesson for its 
leaders to the effect that the tactics of guerrilla warfare and the 

nature of arms which were useful during its war of liberation were 

no longer effective in & pitched battle. So in order to be prepared 

against any future eventuality, Álgeria had to procure sophisticated 

weapons necessary for a modern warfare. Another factor contributing 

towards this arms build-up was that the Algerian government, like 

all other Arab counterparts, was sympathetic to the cause of the 

Palestinians. Though geographically, Algeria was far removed from 

the theatre of Arab-Israeli war, the Algerian government, because of 
its anti-imperialist commitments, had to stand by the Palestinians in 

case of any confrontation. This might be a reason for procurement of 
arms from different sources. Actually, Algeria soon got an opportunity 

to demonstrate its solidarity with other Arab states in their fight 

against Israel. During the June war of 1967, Algeria sent at least fifty 

aircraft to the UAR to replace those destroyed in the conflict.15. 
Algeria was also believed to have sent two companies of motorised 

infantry, a battery of artillery and two companies of light infantry. 

Thus its contribution was more than any other North African 
country. 

The leaders in independent Algeria were greatly concerned 
about the image of Algeria to the external world and thus an attempt 
was made to attain as well as to maintain legitimacy at the national 
level by adhering to a vocal anti-colonial and anti-imperialist policy 
abroad. Ben Bella looked upon himself as a great revolutionary leader 
and envisioned the Asian and African nations as putting up a 
concerted opposition to imperialism. Beginning with the Bandung 
Conference (1955), the FLN representatives were present at every 
important assemblage of African and Asian leaders with a view to 
enlisting support to their cause. Algerian representatives attended the 
constituent meeting of the Afro-Asian People's Solidarity Organisation 
(AAPSO) in Cairo (1957) and the Belgrade Conference (1961). 
Algeria was also one of the founding members of the Casablanca 
Group. Hence at the outset of independence, the Algerian perspective 
on the politico-diplomatic aspect of foreign policy had already been 
formed. It convinced most of the Algerian leaders to consider it logi- 
calas well as natural for Algeria to continue its policy of active 
involvement in Afro-Asian affairs. Under Ben Bella's leadership 
Algeria thus endeavoured to project the image of a socialist and anti- 
imperialist country. 

Ben Bella and his colleagues of course evinced their sincere anti- 
colonialist stand. For instance, it was Algeria which first took the 
drastic step of severing relations with the United Kingdom simply 
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because Algeria did not see eye to eye with the British policy on the 
minority government in Rhodesia, Speaking before the Security 
Council, the Algerian Foreign Minister, Abd-al-Aziz Boutefliqah was 
reported to have said in the name of all Africans that Algeria would 
never accept the turning of Rhodesia into a second South Africa.14 

The Algerian Government was also equally firm in its stand on 
Angola and Mozambique and other parts of África where colonialism 
was ruling rampant. Thus M. Khemisti, the then Foreign Minister 
of Algeria, unambiguously stated during the seventeenth session of 
the General Assembly that the Algerian people “experiences its bitter 
humiliation afresh when itlearns of the horrors inflicted upon the 
Angolans today. Its wounds reopen as, day after day, [it] hears the 
sad echoes of the unequal battle fought with the strength of despair, 
by its fellow-sufferers in Mozambique, so-called Portuguese Guinea, 
the Rhodesia, the South West Africa and elsewhere.”15 

The summit (preparatory) conference regarding the creation of 
the Organisation of African Unity was convened at Addis Ababa in 
1963. Ben Bella attended it personally and emphatically declared: 

“But it is my duty to say in the name of the Algerian people 
and in the name of 1,500,000 (one million five hundred thousand) 
martyrs who have fallen in the field ofhonour that this Charter would 
forever remain a dead letter 1f we do not come to concrete decisions, 
if we do not give our unconditional support to the peoples of Angola, 
of South Africa, of Mozambique and others, an unconditional support 
which these peoples, still under the yoke of colonialism, have all the 
right to expect from us.”1* 

But their anti-colonialist posture did not cease at merely out- 
lining some pious homilies or expressing moral support for anti-colo- 
nial struggles. They were very clear on the steps to be taken. Thus 
Ben Bella openly declared his intention to help and went so far as to 
say, “we will break a piece from our bread and give it to him [who is 
fighting for freedom]."17 

Ben Bella was particularly happy when the African Liberation 
Committee was created with a view. to co-ordinating aid from the 
OAU members to the nationalist movement in Africa.18 Algeria 
became a very active member of this committee and immediately 
contributed $ 200,000 towards financing its activities.19 Besides this, by 
September 1963, Algeria was training 1,000 guerrillas from Angola, 
Mozambique, and South Africa. The Frente Nacional para Libertacao de 
Angola (FNLA), the Angolan nationalist party, which was led by 
Holden Roberto, was to benefit most from Algeria’s aid and its 
experience in guerrilla warfare. Even before independence, ALN had 
started training FNLA commandos in its camps in Tunisia.20 Ben 
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Allah, the President of the National Assembly, in his speech at Algiers 
on 17 September 1963 proclaimed that Algeria was making an 
effective contribution to the liberation of the African continent by 
furthering the training of African patriots on Algerian territory. 

Though Algeria was geographically far away from the theatre 
of Arab-Israeli conflicts, yet it felt morally bound to the cause of the 
Palestinians. A vocal pro-Palestinian stand was maintained on the 
Arab-Israeli question. Algerian leaders, particularly Boumedienne, 
were totally opposed to any negotiated settlement on the issue. Like 
their Syrian counterparts, they took a radical stand in the belief 
that any effective solution could come only through the measure of 
arms.?l 

Boumedienne's unfavourable view of Egyptian supremacy vis- 
a-vis Árab-Israeli issue was the underlying factor for his disagree- 
ment with Nasser's war plans at the Rabat Conference. There he 
catagorically stated that the efforts ofthe Palestinian guerillas in their 
struggle against Israel should be given first priority. This rigid 
posture doomed the fate of the said conference. At the conclusion of 
the abortive conference, Nasser, in an attempt to heal the breach, 
went to Algiers, but was unable to convince Boumedienne to modify 
his stand. To complete the picture, Boumedienne, after his return, 
declared in a public meeting that the Palestine problem could only 
be resolved by the Palestinians themselves. No clearer indication 
regarding Algeria's withdrawal of support from the Egyptian stand 
could have been forthcoming. “Algeria”s attempt to highlight the 
struggle of the Palestinian guerillas at the expense of the inter-state 
struggle can only be taken to mean that she wishes to dissociate her- 
self in some way from the Egyptian-led campaign against Israel. In 
short, Boumedienne, despite his opposition to Israel, is no longer pre- 
pared to underwrite Nasser's military ambitions.” 

What were the motives for this? Were they only interested in 
projecting Algeria's revolutionary image abroad? Or, were the 
actions of the Algerian leaders in fact ideologically motivated? There 
might be twin motives for this. One was Ben Bella's personal, the 
other being diplomatic. Somehow, Ben Bella was convinced that he 
was the single-most successful and most prominent revolutionary in 
Africa. As such he was under moral compulsion to help all the revolu- 
tionaries in Africa. The second reason perhaps stemmed from diplo- 
matic expediency. In helping the nationalists from Angola, Mozam- 
bique etc., Ben Bella was undoubtedly thinking of his future. He 
apparently liked to build a debt of gratitude towards Algeria.23 This 
way he wanted to build up more pockets of influence out of which 
Algeria could emerge as a leader in the Arab-African world. 
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Another interesting point emerges here. Islam and Arabism 
have all along been regarded as the twin. foundations of Algerian 
nationalism; and though the leaders of independent Algeria, both in 
the pre-1965 and in the post-1965 period, were committed to socialist 
principles, they were not prepared to shake off their Arab-Islamic 
identity. For instance, the Algiers Charter (which was adopted at the 
first FLN congress in April 1964) categorically stated that Algeria had 
opted for a socialist society. It also asserted that Islam was not an 
obstacle to socialism, arguing that Islam had never been a “doctrine 
of resignation”, but rather intending the “end of exploitation of man 
by man.”24 

But the change of regime marked an obvious shift in emphasis 
there. Ben Bella had always cherished a greater concern for anti- 
colonialism, socialism and the like, though he could never openly 
ignore the philosophy of Islam or Arabism. Ben Bella’s concession to 
the leftist forces in the country (like the Union Generale des Travail- 
leurs Algerians) and his efforts at establishing good relations with the 
French Communist Party provoked criticism from the religious leaders 
to the effect that he was turning Algeria over to communism, though 
Ben Bella quickly tried to reassure Algerians and observed that there 
existed no contradiction between Islam and socialism.?5 But senti- 
ments were not apparently placated and at the fag end of May 1965, 
a very big procession was organised by the religious leaders on the 
occasion of the funeral of Sheikh Ibrahim, the well-known alim (reli- 
gious leader), which was regarded all over Algeria as a warning to 
the leftist inclinations of the President. 

Boumedienne's regime has, of course, been putting a premium 
on Islam and Arabism, and one point his criticism of Ben Bella regime 
was based on the limit of compatibility between Islam and Marxist 
socialism. In October 1965, in an interview with Al-Ahram, Boume- 
dienne observed that the Algerian must remain deeply attached to 
Arabism in the sense of civilisation and progress. The initial swing 
to the left bas been tempered between the Marxist and the native 
Arabo-Islamic influences.29 

Another interesting point emerges here. Though the leaders of 
independent Algeria, both inthe pre-1965 and in the post-1965 period 
were committed to socialist principles, they were not prepared to 
shake off their Arabo-Islamic identity. There has, of course, been an 
obvious shift in emphasis. With Ben Bella, socialism was more impor- 
tant, whereas for Boumedienne, the Arabo-Islamic identity of the 
Algerian nation was of primary importance. In October 1965, in an 
interview with Al-Ahram, Boumedienne observed that the Algerians 
must remain deeply attached to Arabism in the sense of civilisation 
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and progress. The initial swing to the left has been tempered by the 
interaction between Marxist and native Arabo-Islamic influenges.2” 

The Algerian leaders had a very clear perspective about their 
economic interests also. The protracted war of liberation, along with 
the exodus of the colons left the Algerian economy in shattering 
condition. The urgent need was to create a viable economic struc- 
ture. So from the very beginning, its leaders were very much aware 
of the importance of foreign capital and technical know-how.?8 In 
their quest for foreign aid and trade, Algerian leaders wanted to 
keep all their options open, and in this respect the policy of non- 
alignment helped them a lot. 

It has sometimes been argued that in an endeavour to obtain 
aid as well as to develop trade with the non-Communist countries, 
one of the first acts ofthe Ben Bella regime was to outlaw the Algerian 
Communist Party on 29 November, 1962.29 It is also argued that the 
drive against communists marked the willingness of the Algerian 
government to follow the policy of “purer neutrality". Ben Bella 
probably judged that the Russian or the Chinese goodwill need not 
be necessarily lost through the treatment meted out to the Algerian 
communists, “so long as outside Algeria, he was working for the 
socialist course, and supporting the Congo rebels and all other libera- 
tion movement in Africa."90 But it has to be borne in mind in this 
context that the Algerian leaders” commitment towards the develop- 
ment ofthe single-party system?! (coupled with their experiences with 
the PCA during the liberation struggle) was more directly responsible 
for imposing a ban on the Communist Party rather that securing 
foreign aid; of course, the fact of banning the Algerian Communist 
Party might have indirectly induced foreign capital investment in 
Algeria, though its importance cannot be over-emphasised. 

Foreign aid to Algeria bas been forthcoming mainly from two 
quarters: France and the Soviet Union. France has been the source of 
approximately half of the foreign aid which has gone to independent 
Algeria. Only 15 to 20 per cent of this aid is in the form of technical 
assistance, but this is most valuable to Algeria and the least replace- 
able by any other country. One unique feature of this aid lies in the 
fact that France has been giving aid without getting itself entangled 
in the internal politics of Algeria (which boosts up the image of 
France before the developing nations through the policy of “untied 
aid”). 

Though the table below shows that over the period from 1963 
to 1966, financial aid from France has decreased considerably, yet its 
importance towards the economic development in Algeria could by 
no means be gainsaid. 
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_A comparative analysis of French aid between 1971 and 1973 
to the ¿hree countries of Maghreb will make it clear that Algeria 
received the major share of this aid. 


French Aid to Maghreb, 1971-1973 
(in Million French Francs) 


Countries ' 1971 1972 1973 


Algeria 272 253 229 
Morocco 116 124 134 


Tunisia 72 17 85 


Though over time the Algerian share of aid is declining while 
those of two other countries in the Maghreb are increasing, still 
Algeria stands in comparison as the significant recipient of French 
aid. A number of reasons suggest themselves if one proceeds to 
analyse the cause of France's liberal aid-policy towards Algeria.92 
First, the French Government has all along been intent on protecting 
its interests in the Saharan oil and gas fields, which offers it a sure 
and close source of fuel that can be paid for in the French currency 
itself. Secondly, the protection of the interests of private French inves- 
tors who have remained in Algeria has always been a consideration 
for the French Government. The third factor has a diplomatic 
undertone in the sense that “through this generosity and working 
arrangement with Algeria, France shows that it is possible for a 
predominantly capitalist developed country to work closely with a 
socialist underdeveloped country.’ 

Between 1962 and 1966, Algeria received a total of 666 million 
dollars in aid from other countries. Of these the socialist countries’ 
share (the Soviet Union, China and Yugoslavia) was 318 million 
dollars, all of it being tied loans. Arab countries, mostly Kuwait and 
Egypt, gave loans of 108 million dollars, both tied and untied, 
whereas other Western countries, primarily the UK and the USA 
supplied 67 million dollars as tied loans and 120 million dollars as 
grants, 

Algeria also wanted to develop its foreign trade, because the 
government was well aware of the impossibility of building up a self- 
sustained economy solely on the basis of foreign aid and loans. So 
trade prospects had necessarily to be looked into. 

One point to be noted in this context-is the insignificant level of 
intra-Maghreb trade. It has mostly been erratic and discontinuous, 
fluctuating from one year to another. Development of intra-Maghreb 
trade has greatly been impeded by the prevalence of unpredictable 
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political climate of the respective countries and the predominance of 
chauvinistic nationalism. These hindering conditions impaigng the 
growth of intra-Maghreb trade have, on the other hand, contributed 
to the development of Maghrebi trade with Europe, the general pat- 
tern of which is manifested in Algeria also. 

The importance of foreign trade for Algeria is to be understood 
from the fact that about two-thirds of her imports are finished pro- 
ducts, which go directly to the consumers, and about one-third of her 
imports are food products. In export, oil and gas make up 67 per cent 
of her exports, wine constitutes another 15 per cent and citrus fruits 
5 per cent. Algeria’s oil and gas exports compete directly with those 
of Libya, whose deposits, being much closer to the coast, consequently 
influence the cost of production substantially.84 But France-Algerian 
agreements have, however, assured Algeria of markets for most of 
these products. France took 75 per cent of Algeria’s oil and gas 
exports in 1965, Though Algeria has been trying to diversify its trad- 
ing patterns and concluded a number of regular trade agreements 
with the East European, African (Mali, Guinea, Egypt, Cameroon, 
Brazaville-Congo etc.) and continental countries, the most important 
trade agreement, however, still remains with France, and as a result, 
two-thirds of her trade is with France. “It appears that the trade 
with France is in surplus and that this surplus nearly offsets the deficit 
of trade with other countries.’’35 | 

The foreign trade of Algeria during the last decade has shown 
a stage of decrease from 1963 to 1966 and then a trend of consider- 
able growth from 1966 to 1972, in spite of the disturbed business 
conditions that resulted from the France-Algerian petroleum crisis. 
Total imports have gone up in absolute figures from 3,154 million 
Algerian dinars in 1966 to 6,238 million Algerian dinars in 1972, thus 
recording an increase of 98 per cent. In 1972, total exports reached 
3,487 million Algerian dinars as against 3,069 million Algerian dinars 
in 1966 which represents an increase of 78.5 per cent. 

The relative importance of foreign trade for Algeria may be 
ilustrated by its per capita exports which were 354 Algerian dinars 
in 1969 and 2,392 in 1972 (on an estimate of 14 million population in 
1972),88 

Between 1963 and 1972, imports shot up from 3,438 million dinars- 
to 6,238 million. After a marked decline lasting until 1967, they 
doubled between 1967 and 1972. Exports have also registered a parallel 
rising trend with imports. They dropped from 3,747 million dinars 
in 1963 to 3,069 million in 1966, but again increased regularly at an 
average annual rate of 13 per cent until 1972. The following tables 
show the growth of Algerian foreign trade between 1963 and 1972. 
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TABLE?? 
Index 1963-100 Unit— million Algerian Dinar 
Year Imports Index Exports Index 
1963 3438 100 3747 100 
1964 3472 101 3589 96 
1965 3314 96 > 3146 , 84 
1966 3154 92 3069 82 
1967 3154 92 3572 95 
1968 4023 111 4088 109 
1969 4931 145 4611 123 
1970 6205 180 4980 133 
1971 6028 175 4208 122 


1972 6238 181 5479 146 


Trends in the geographical distribution of Algerian foreign trade 
show that the main trading partner of Algeria remains by far the 
European Economic Community countries (including France) with 
which two-thirds of the total trade is transacted. Major part of the 
net quantum has been with France of course. Though the France- 
Algerian petroleum crisis of 1971 has been responsible for a net dec- 
line in trade with the EEC countries and, especially with France, yet 
the proportion of Algeria’s foreign trade with France still remains 
significant. The comparative figures of 1967 and 1972 given below 
are a proof in point. 





TABLESS 
1967 1972 : 

Countries Export% Import% Export% Import% 
France 59 60 20 31 
EEC 17 . 8 37 3l 
Other capitalist 

countries 13 14 15 20 
Socialist Bloc 3 8 12 7 
Third World 8 10 16 11 





Though the figures above show that so far as France is concern- 
ed, the percentage in foreign trade has registered a sharp decline in 
1972 (thus highlighting Algeria's bid to secure a diversification of its 
trading partners), it should never be missed that the share of France 
is still the largest in comparison to other countries which have been 
grouped in blocs here. 
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As early as December 1965, M. Bachir Boumaza, the then 
Algerian Minister for Industries, had been reported to have abserved 
that his country was making all-out efforts to free itself from depen- 
dence on France by expanding trade relations with others.99 But the 
figures below show that though Algeria has, to some extent, been able 
to diversify the geographic distribution of its foreign trade, yet its 
reliance on France has not totally gone off. France still provides the 
life-line for the Algerian economy. 

Algeria’s trade statistics, along with a comparison to that of 
Morocco and Tunisia proves the point. 


Algerian imports (in thousand US dollars)* 


Countries 1970 1971 1972 
of origin (Jan-Dec) (Jan-Dec) (Jan-March) 
World 1257105 1221245 325240 
Africa 37636 35261 9324 
Morocco 10958 16014 4208 
Tunisia 10722 6751 1529 
Egypt 3691 3042 4 
France 533097 460601 100981 
USSR 45502 49071 8506 
USA 100884 101904 17161 
China 12412 34214 2564 





Exports (in thousand US dollars) * 


Destination 1970 1971 1972 
(Jan-Dec) (Jan-Dec) (Jan-March) 

World 1009233 052452 266968 
Africa 38104 25147 8946 
Morocco 13323 12174 2778 
Tunisia 823 730 — 
Eygpt 2816 3253 1636 
France 540371 200801 68794 
USSR ^ 49038 56250 4968 
USA 8177 15642 11058 
China 8979 12658 2794. 


*Source—Foreign Trade Séatistics for Africa 


Economic Commission for Africa (New York, 1974) Series 
A, No. 22, pp. 3-4. 
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The Algerian Government's concern for encouraging foreign 
investments and developing external trade can be discerned from the 
administrative measures that it has adopted. The two Investment 
Codes, promulgated in 1963 and 1966 respectively, are proofs in point. 

The Investment Code of 1963, passed immediately after indepen- 
dence, guaranteed that the Government would not expropriate new 
foreign investment “without due process of law and in any case, not 
before the sum of accumulated net profits was equal to invested capital 
brought into the country.''49 

Another Investment Code promulgated on 17 September 1966, 
was designed to attract both Algerian and foreign private capital. 
The Code provided for the granting of fiscal advantages and protec- 
tion from external competition. Furthermore, the Code guaranteed 
the repatriation of dividends up to a maximum of 15 per cent of the 
value of the foreign participation in the capital of the enterprise. 41 
The Investment Code also signified the relaxation of socialist form 
during Boumedienne’s rule... 

These points demonstrate that with a very clear interest in 
economic development, the Algerian leaders oriented their foreign 
policy in such a manner that would enable them to obtain assistance 
from both the socialist and western countries. Any single source of 
help was not enough for them, because they knew that the exigencies 
of a sound economic structure warrants the need for having as many 
allies as possible. 

Possessions of large reserves of oil and natural gasin the Saharan 
fields has helped the Algerian economy to set up itself on a firm foot- 
ing. Production of crude oil and gas in the Sahara on a commercial 
scale began in 1958 and over the years it has increased beyond all 
proportions, as the table below shows. 


Algerian Production of Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas.% 


1967 1968 1969 1971. 1972 1973 


Petroleum 383880 4216.0 43836.0 36405 49339 49632 
(in thousand 
metric tons) i 
Natural Gas 2160.0 2652 2988 2904 2945 3390 
(in million l 
cubic metres) | 

Ever since its independence, the Algerian Government under- 
stood the importance of oil resources as a powerful lever for a viable 
economic infrastructure. In 1964, when, with Soviet aid, the 
African Hydrocarbons.and Textile Centre was set up in Algeria, Ben 
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Bella stressed the country's need to train its own experts and break 
the prevalent reliance on non-Algerian technicians and engineers. He 
pointed out that only 1.4 per cent of the top level in the oil industry 
was manned by the Algerians while at the secondary level it was 10 
per cent. Under such conditions, he observed, the country could not 
make full use of her own riches and natural resources.43 Ben Bella 
always counted on oil revenues to help balance the budget and provide 
capital for industrialization. 

Boumedienne, though conscious of the need for exporting oil, 
was at the same time serious about achieving self-reliance through oil 
exports and development in the industry. In June 1970, while opening 
the X Xth OPEC conference in Algiers, he made a fervent plea for 
- looking at the problem from the viewpoint of the underdeveloped 
countries, who were mostly the exporters in oil, 

Out of the persistent endeavours of these feaders, the France- 
Algeria agreement on petroleum and gas was signed in July 1965, 
one month after the fall of Ben Bella.** The object of this agreement 
was two-fold: to define the conditions under which the Algerian 
hydrocarbon deposits might be exploited and to define the new forms 
of French aid for Algerian industrialization. This agreement gave 
Algeria a fifty per cent share in future exploration and exploitation. 

France, under this agreement, has undertaken to provide aid for 
Algeria for five years between 1966 and 1970, amounting to 1,000 
million francs to be paid in five equal annual instalments. 160 million 
of this would be in the form of a loan bearing interest at the rate of 
3 per cent and repayable in 20 years, the balance being non-repay- 
able. Added to this is a further 1,000 million francs of “supply credits" 
guaranteed by the France Government. 

It has been said that the key element in this agreement has been 
the “co-operative association” formula which has established a prece- 
dent in international oil politics, since it has given the Algerian govern- 
ment a direct participation in exploitation of the Saharan oil and gas 
on the basis of more than equality with the French oil companies." 
Actually this agreement was the first surest step for Algeria to control 
the processes of oil exploitation. It wanted the companies with inte- 
rests in Algeria to become integrated in its national economy, “so 
that they no longer depend on decisions taken outside which are alien 
to Algerian interests."^48 

Thus Algeria had taken a lead among the Arab oil-producing 
states in seeking to share in the production and marketing of oil and 
gas, with the aim of streggthening its independence and ensuring 
control over one of its major economic resources. The investment 
pattern of the Algerian four-year plan of 1970-73 which envisaged an 
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investment of 28,000 million dinars demonstrates this power. Nearly 
half of this amount, 12,400 millions, was marked for investment 
in industrial infrastructure. Of this total, over a third was meant for 
increasing oil and gas output by 31 per cent.** 

This is further illustrated by the point that though approxi- 
mately two-thirds of Algerian oil goes to France, in its search for 
alternative markets (enabling it to retain a leverage) the Algerian 
government has concluded a number of sales agreements with a 
number of countries, like Canada, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, West 
Germany, Egypt, Morocco and Yemen. The major customer of 
natural gas is of course the United Kingdom and in fact the desire 
not to lose the British market was an important factor with the 
Algerian government when it reestablished in 1968 its diplomatic rela- 
tions with the UK severed over the Rhodesian question, 

The Algerian government has also tried to retain its control and 
independence in the oil and gas sectors through other means. In 1970, 
a number of small oil companies, operating in Algeria, which were 
affiliated to American, German, Italian and Anglo-Dutch cartels,- 
were nationalised on the grounds that they never had been sufficiently 
active in prospecting. Their production capacity was taken over by 
SONATRACH (Societe Nationale de Transport et de Commerciali- 
zation de Hydro-carbons). This was soon followed by a new step 
towards a more complete Algerian control of the oil industry. In 
February 1971, Boumedienne announced that the Algerian govern- 
ment would take over 51 per cent share in seven French oil companies 
and would fully nationalise all natural gas deposits and pipelines. 
After an ineffectual attempt at organising an international boycott of 
Algerian gas and oil, the French government ultimately persuaded 
the Algerian leaders to come to a settlement, 51 

Thus Algeria has consolidated its position as the first Arab oil 
producing country to share directly both the profits and the risks of 
a major oil operator, an activity which had hitherto been monopolised 
by a few powerful industrial countries. Through its assertion of 
independence in this, Algeria has been able to establish itself as a 
poor country among the developing nations. lt has given Algeria 
such a potent bargaining point which had to be taken into account 
by the developed countries of Europe and has helped it to maintain 
its pragmatism in international sphere. 

One of the serious problems which Algeria faced immediately 
after independence was the question of an efficient technocracy to 
man the entire administrative structure. The Government of indepen- 
dent Algeria realised that the exodus of the French would leave the 
entire administrative structure in a crumbling state. Not only were 
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there impressive numbers of skilled French technicians in Algeria, but 
also eighteen thousand French teachers and advisers"? by whom most 
of the local schools and much of the civil administration had been 
manned. So the exigencies of the circumstances prompted the Algerian 
leaders to be pragmaticin their approach, because of which the Evian 
Agreement, 1962 provided for specific concessions to France regard- 
ing the settler population. 

The working arrangement regarding the French technical man- 
power did some good to Algeria’s development and it worked well in 
the sense that according to the French Embassy in Algiers there were 
92,086 French citizens in Algeria as of March 1965. Of these, 28,688 
were technical assistants and their families.5% Besides this, a large 
number of experts came from Egypt and Yugoslavia also. 

Thus the foreign policy formulation in independent Algeria 
was a product of deliberate, conscious choice. The Algerian leaders 
understood their interests well and their objectives were very clear. 
Algeria's socialism with its concomitant good relations with the 
Soviet Union, did not prevent it from maintaining its life-line with 
France and other western countries. In 1962, in his opening address 
to the General Assembly, Ben Bella unequivocally stated that the 
removal of economic and social imbalance would be the first major 
task of his government and its domestic policy and its foreign policy 
would be oriented towards the same end. Boumedienne regime has 
also been trying to achieve the same objectives which has given a 
continuity to the course of Algerian foreign policy. Of course, Ben 
Bella’s flamboyance had its imprint on his foreign policy and having 
ousted him in 1965, Boumedienne made it perfectly clear that Algeria 
has, for all practical.purposes, ceased to be a model for the revolu- 
tionaries as it had been immediately after independence. Yet both the 
leaders had the same perspective regarding national interests and the 
objectives for attaining them and this can be explained by a funda- 
mental reality of Algerian politics, viz. the persistence of nationalism. 
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East African Literature in English 
YASHODA RAMAMOORTHY 


Written literature in English in East Africa is a late occurence 
when compared to the Western parts of the continent. While 
writers like Cyprian Ekvensi, Tutuola or Achebe from West and 
Peter Abrahams from South Africa were contributing in a major way 
to world literature, writings in Eastern parts were still limited to 
a few publications in newspapers or school magazines, generally 
written in the imitation of the English tradition centring round per- 
sonal themes. The real beginning of a separate East African litera- 
ture of any considerable amount and with a separate identity of its 
own is a post-independence phenomenon. But its delayed emergence 
should not be equated with its merits. The delay is more than made 
up by the coming up of writers like Ngugiwa Thiong'o, Okot p'Bitek 
and Grace Ogot and many others. These simultaneous occurences — 
East African countries getting independence and the burgeoning of 
a new literature — made David Rubadiri, himself a poet from 
Malawi, remark "... basically it is politics which has excited the 
creative spirit in East Africa". 

The departure from imitating a set-pattern of European tradi- 
tion of writing was made by Okot p'Bitek, a poet from Uganda, in 
his first remarkable narrative poem Song of Lawino in early sixties. 
Originally written in Acoli, Okot's mother tongue, it was re-written 
in English by the poet himself. It stirred the imagination of the 
readers and the critics alike as they found it a challenging book in its 
contents. It is a challenge to the whole of colonial experience and 
the false values it imposed on a traditional society. Lawino, a village 
girl brought up in a traditional environment is critical about 
her husband's imitation of European ways, and not only exposes the 
artificiality of a borrowed culture but also asserts the importance and 
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significance of an indigenous one. The contrast between the two 
different ways of life and the pointlessness in trying to ape ap alien 
culture can be sharply felt in lines like : 


When the daughter of the bull enters the arena 
She doesn't stand there 

Like stale beer that does not sell 

she jumps here, she jumps there 

When you touch her she says: ‘Don’t touch me.’ 
It is true, Ocol, 

I cannot dance the ballroom dance 

Being held so tightly, I feel ashamed 

Being held so tightly in public 

I cannot do it 

It looks shameful to me!? 


Okot's approach to the problem of cultural conflict is revolu- 
tionary in the sense that throughout the poem he presents the African 
point of view. Extensive use of oral tradition and also the use of 
symbols and images from everyday experiences of a common 
African, add a unique quality to the poem and prevent it from being 
merely a satire. A versatile artist and a dynamic personality, Okot 
is acclaimed today as a leader of the cultural nationalism. 

It is nearly at the same time that another noted novelist, Ngugi 
wa Thiong'o (formerly known as James Ngugi) was dealing with the 
problem of cultural conflict which the colonial rule brought into 
Gikuyu society, in his novel The River Between. With the help of 
Gikuyu folklore the author draws our attention to the true nature of 
such a conflict in the plight of two young people caught between the 
dual forces of Christianity and the tribal traditions. The use of 
Gikuyu myths and Ngugi's lyrical prose have contributed largely to 
the artistic excellence of the book. With his second novel, Weep Not 
Child, which won an award at Dakar Festival of Negro Arts, 
Ngugi came to be recognised as a leading novelist of Kenya and .his 
third novel A Grain of Wheat established him as a major nove- 
list from East Africa to be taken as seriously as any novelist of repute 
from other parts of Africa, or the world. In these three novels Ngugi 
captures the historical progression of Kenya from colonial to imme- 
diate post-independent periods and the problems they gave rise to at 
national as well as individual level. His recent masterpiece Petals of 
Blood is the result of a very penetrating study of a neo-colonial 
situation dominated by a «*capitalistic system. It is the work of a 
maturer artist who approaches the problems of Kenyan society with 
radical views and presents them with a remarkable candidness. The 
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book stands out as a manifestation of his earlier pronouncements in 
Homecongng, another excellent prose work by him, in which he spells 
out the role of an artist in developing countries. Petals is a serious 
novel where the purpose of the writer to question the existing system 
and its consequent evils finds its echoes in almost every line. Deplor- 
able conditions under which the rural population live, corruption at 
higher levels, prostitution, tribalism and the presence of the multi- 
national companies in the country, are some of the problems he touches 
upon. It is evident that the thinker in the writer takes charge of his 
material as a result of which the novel is heavy with long, reflective, 
and sometimes repetitive, passages. Nevertheless, the book remains as 
the most committed novel written in recent times in Africa — com- 
mitted to the cause of uplifting the masses. 

Ngugi wa Thiong'o has also written a number of short stories 
and nearly half a dozen plays. In both these forms his themes are 
similar to those of his novels. Though he is better known as a novelist 
than as a playwright, his play The Trial of Dedan Kimathi written in 
collaboration with Mrs. Micere Mugo deserves special mention. In 
this play the authors are attempting a re-interpretation of recent 
Kenyan history and Kimathi's rightful place in it. Use of poetry in the 
play not only reveals the command both the talented writers have 
over one more literary form, Micere (Mugo has a book of poems 
Daughter of My People, Sing to her credit) but it greatly enhances the 
visionary and revolutionary character of Dedan Kimathi. The play 
was a great success at Nairobi. 

Grace Ogot is one of the few women writers to have emerged 
from East Africa. She has made a promising beginning with a 
collection of short stories, Land Without Thunder and a novel The 
Promised Land in which she describes the impact of colonialism on 
Luo Society with a deep insight and poignancy. In some of her short 
stories also she expresses a deep concern about the cultural distur- 
bances arising out of an alien rule. But she has not yet produced a 
major work on the present post-independent Kenyan situation. 
Similar observations can be made about Leonard Kibera and 
Eneriko Seruma who after publishing collections of short stories 
entitled Voices in the Dark and The Heart-Seller respectively, have not 
produced any major work. Writers like David Rubadiri and 
Okello Oculi, after having tried their hands at the novel form, 
concentrated more on poetry writing. Nevertheless, their novels No 
Bride Price by the former and Prostitute by the latter deserve their due 
place in East African Literature. Barbara Kimenye is one talented 
writer who suffers a great censure at the hands of the literary critics 
because of her uninvolvement with the recent historical processes at 
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work on the continent. In her two novels Kalasanda and Kalasanda 
Revisited she takes delight in the rustic element and portrays,it with 
her characteristic humour. 

While these novelists have been concentrating on the colonial 
impact on the lives of the people and giving it a central place in their 
works, East African poets have shown a wider choice of themes. The 
significant beginning made by Okot p'Bitek in his Song of Lawino of 
looking into one's own culture was to serve more as a source of in- 
spiration than as a model, because the poets of the younger genera- 
tion have diverted their attention more towards individual problems 
than social. But this is not to say that they are less aware of the 
social changes that imperialism brought in its wake on a whole 
society than their counterparts. No writer writing during these 
decades could have ignored these vital issues, only the poets have 
expressed their sensibilities in more diverse ways. 

Okello Oculi who is widely recognized as one of the most ex- 
plosive figures on the contemporary literary scene in East Africa has 
a long poem Orphan to his credit and has been contributing conti- 
nuously to various journals. A realistic and at times daring approach 
to the predicament of the modern African in this century is one of his 
characteristics. His Orphan is a very thought-provoking work describ- 
ing the plight of Africa in the world context. 

À poet writing without any deliberate and elaborate adornments 
and whose poetry is suffused with lyrical charm and directness of 
appeal is David Rubadiri from Malawi, a former Ambassador to the 
United States and United Nations was who living in exile in neigh- 
bouring East Áfrican countries. He is at his best when writing on the 
theme of África's confrontation with the West. His poems Stanley 
Meets Mutesa and The Tide that from the West Washes Africa to the Bone 
sum up the devastating effects of colonialism. 

T'wo of the younger poets who have shown an excellent com- 
mand over their medium and a rare maturity of thought at the same 
time are Jared Angira and Richard Ntiru. They have published two 
volumes of poetry entitled Juices and Tensions respectively, besides 
contributing to a number of journals like Busara, Zuca, Penpoint 
etc. Their themes have existentialistic tendencies emphasising the 
problems of survival, identity, frustration and alienation. Serious as 
they are in their concerns, their poetry is at times burdened with 
heavy imagery and gives an impression of obscurity and also a feel- 
ing that they are essentially writing in Western tradition. 

Taban lo Liyong,ea prolific writer in prose and verse from 
Uganda isindividualistic in his attitudes and has remained a contro- 
versial figure. Although seeing eye to eye with his compatriots on the 
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racial problems his is a voice of dissent on many other contemporary 
issues. His strokes of brilliant wit sound clamorous when they become 
too frequent, which made a critic remark “Taban lo Liyong’s poetry 
bounces with insulting agility across one's prejudices. It does not all 
have to be taken seriously, but the wit stings when it hits." 5 If his 
poetry can become slightly less opinionated and his style less epigra- 
matic, it will not belong before he can be taken more seriously by the 
readers than he is at present. 

Bahadur Tejani, Jagjit Singh, Amin Kassam, Yusuf Kassam 
and Pervin Syal are some of the poets of Indian origin writing 
from East Africa. Having witnessed the most turbulent period in the 
history ofthe continent, they could not but notice its changing course 
and express their concern over the fate of the brown man in pluralistic 
society in new Africa. It is interesting to see the different points of 
view on this theme of alienation. À note of despair can be felt in 
Amin Kassam's poem Fish where he sees his self-image broken amidst 
the multi-racial soceity; whereas Jagjit Singh holds the older gene- 
rations of Asian settlers responsible for the predicament in which the 
youngsters are placed today. In the poem Portratt of an Asian as an 
East African he says, 


We are the green leaves 

that must sprout no more, 

for the roots have thrived 

on black silence l 

and false kindness of the white race. 
Waste no ceremony 

for the unintentionally corruputed; 
lead the ram to alter 

and wash away the sins of history!4 


If East African poetry is showing slight inclinations towards 
individual problems, East African playwrights are grappling with 
the social as well as political problems as competently as the nove- 
lists, John Ruganda, Robert Serumaga and Francis Imbuga are some 
of the leading playwrights. Ruganda and Serumaga have been very 
closely associated with the Theatre Limited in Uganda and are 
largely responsible for the development of theatre activity in Kenya 
also. While Ruganda's Burdens and Serumaga's The Elephants describe 
the situations in which individuals are caught as a result of political 
and social disturbances, Floods by the former dramatist is a gripping 
portrayal of a political reality. It is a faithful and moving account of 
a dictator's tyrranous rule and how it has affected individual lives in 
Uganda, and sets an illustration as to the effective use of imaginative 
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arts for a rightful cause. 

Prose writings (other than fiction) of a literary quality remain 
confined with one or two exceptions to the works of some of the emi- 
nent political leaders like the late Kenyan President Jomo Kenyatta, 
J.M. Kariuki and Tom Mboya and some others. Written as an answer 
to the wrong notion entertained by many imperialists that Africans had 
no culture, Facing Mount Kenya by Kenyatta gives an account of the 
culture of Gikuyu society and contains excellent prose. Mau Mau 
movement has been a major political event giving rise to some very 
good prose creations. Popular amongst these is Mau Mau Detainee by 
J.M. Kariuki. 

Peter Nazareth's African Paint of View of Literature contains some 
good critical essays on literature, but it is Ngugi's Homecoming which 
lays down definite critical norms for the African writers. Chris 
Wanjala is another noted critic who writes regular reviews in news- 
papers and has edited some prose anthologies. His very recent work, 
The Season of Harvest, indicates good progress in the field of criticism. 

Broadly speaking, it looks as if English writings from Eastern 
Africa are mainly confined to Kenya and Uganda whereas literature 
from the coastal areas is more in Kiswahili than in English. There 
are also some who write in more than one language. The famous poet 
in Kiswahili, Shaaban Robert, was also writing in English. And 
another noted Amharic writer from Ethiopia, Sahle Selassie has also 
written a novel The Afersata in English. 

One more area which may prove to be having a great potentia- 
lity is oral literature in tribal languages. The most imaginative use of 
it in modern literature has been done by a West African, Ámos 
Tutuola in his famous work, The Palm-Wine Drunkard. In East Africa, 
this area still needs to be explored fully. 

Two decades is too small a period in the literary history of any 
country for an observer to discern any distinguishing or dominating 
trends. Yet, the directions chosen by the East African Writers are indi- 
cators of political and social consciousness on their part and a deter- 
mination to put literature to a better use than the mere aesthetic one. 


1. David Rubadiri, “The Development of Writing in East Africa' in Perspectives 
on Áfrican Literature, ed. by Christopher Heywood p., 150. 

2. Song of Lawino, by Okot p'Bitek pp. 51, 52. 

3. Frantz Fanon's Uneven Ribs, Poems More and More, by Taban lo Liyong, H.E.B. 
Paperback. 

4. Jagjit Singh, ‘Portrait of an Asian as an East African’, Poem From East África, 
ed. David Cook and Rubadiri, p. 158. 
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A LETTER FROM NELSON MANDELA 


As a tribute to the memory of the late Prime Minister Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru and to his lifelong dedication to the cause of world peace and international 
understanding, the Government of India instituted the Jawaharlal Nehru Award 
for International Understanding to be given annually for outstanding contribution 
to the promotion of international understanding, goodwill and friendship among 
peoples of the world. The Award is made by a Jury appointed by the Government 
of India for this purpose. 

The Award carries an amount of Rupees one lakh in cash (convertible into 
foreign currency) and a citation, 

The Jawaharlal Nehru Award for International Understanding for the year 
1979 was conferred on Mr. Nelson Mandela. 

The first Award, for the year 1965, was made to the late U Thant, 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. The other Award winners include 
Martin Luther King (1966), Kenneth D. Kaunda (1970) and Julius K. Nyerere 
(1978). 

The unanimous decision of the Nehru Award Jury to confer the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Award for International Understanding on Mr. Nelson Mandela was 
announced on 13 November 1979. Mr. Nelson Mandela, incarcerated in Robben 
Island prison, could not himself bé present on the occasion of the conferment 
ceremony on 14 November 1980 when it was accepted on his behalf by Mr. Oliver 
Tambo, President, African National Congress (South Africa). 

His letter of acceptance, a moving document of courage and humanity, 
written on 3 August 1980, having only now reached us, is reproduced in its en- 
tirety on the following pages. Writing from his prison he remembers the works 
and words of Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Rabindranath Tagore and 
Smt. Indira Gandhi; it pays fitting and high tributes to those Indian leaders who, 
through precept and practice, helped shape our country's freedom in recognition 
of the simple fact that, freedom being indivisible, all men will continue in bond- 
age till the last man on earth is free. 

The Jawaharlal Nehru Award is administered by the Indian Council for 
Cultural Relations, New Delhi. The letter is addressed to Mrs. M. Bhalla, 
Secretary, Indian Council for Cultural Relations. 


Publisher 
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Robben Island 
Republic of South Africa 
3rd August 1980 


Dear Mrs Bhalla, 


I am writing to express my sincere thanks and appreciation to 
the Indian Council for Cultural Relations for honouring me with the 
1979 ‘Jawaharlal Nehru Award for International Understanding’. 
Although I have been singled out for this award, I am mindful that I 
am the mere medium for an honour that rightly belongs to the people 
of our country. 

Our people cannot but feel humble, at the same time proud that 
one of their number has been selected to join the distinguished men 
and women who have been similarly honoured in the past. 

I recall these names because to my mind they symbolise not only 
the scope and nature of the award, but they in turn constitute a fitting’ 
tribute to the great man after whom it has been named—Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. The lives and varied contributions of each one 
of them reflect in some measure, the rich and many-sided life of 
Panditji: selfless humanitarian Mother Teresa, international statesman 
Josip Broz Tito, notable political leaders Julius Nyerere and Kenneth 
Kaunda, medical benefactor Jonas Salk and civil rights leader Martin 
Luther King. 

Truly Jawaharlal Nehru was an outstanding man. A combina- 
tion of many men into one: freedom fighter, politician, world states- 
man, prison graduate, master of the English language, lawyer and 
historian. As‘one of the pioneers of the non-aligned movement he 
has made a lasting contribution to world peace and the brotherhood 
of man. . 

In the upsurge of anti-colonial and freedom struggles that swept 
through Asia and Africa in the post-war period there would hardly 
be a liberation movement or national leader who was not influenced 
in one way or another by the thoughts, activities and example of 
Pandit Nehru and the All-India Congress. If I may presume to look 
back on ‘my own political education and upbringing I find that my 
own ideas were influenced by his experiences. 

While at university and engrossed in student politics I first 
became familiar with the name of this famous man. In the forties I 
for the first time read one of his books, “The Unity of India’. It made 
an indelible impression on my mind and ever since then I procured, ` 
read and treasured every one of his works that became available. 
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When reading his autobiography or ‘Glimpses of World History’ 
one is left with the overwhelming impact of the immense scope of 
his ideas and breadth of his vision. Even in prison he refused to 
succumb to a disproportionate concern with mundane matters or the 
material hardships of his environment. Instead, he devoted himself 
to creative activity and produced writings which will remain a legacy 
to generations of freedom lovers. 

“Walls are dangerous companions’, he wrote, “They may occa- 
sionally protect from outside evil and keep out an unwelcome 
intruder. But they also make you a prisoner and a slave, and you 
purchase your so-called purity and immunity at the cost of freedom. 
And the most terrible of walls are the walls that grow up in the mind 
which prevent you from discarding an evil tradition simply because 
it is old, and from accepting a new thought because it is novel’. 

Like most young men in circumstances similar to ours, the politi- 
cally inclined youth of my generation too were drawn together by 
feelings of an intense, but narrow form of nationalism. However, 
with experience, coupled with the unfurling of events at home and 
abroad we acquired new perspectives and, as the horizon broadened, 
we began to appreciate the inadequacy of some youthful ideas. Time 
was to teach us, as Panditji says, that: 

*.. .Nationalism is good in its place, but is an unreliable friend 

and an unsafe historian. It blinds us to many happenings and 

sometimes distorts the truth, especially when it concerns us and 
our country...” 

In a world in which breathtaking advances in technology and 
communication have shortened the space between the erstwhile 
prohibitively distant lands; where outdated beliefs and imaginary 
differences among the people were being rapidly eradicated, where 
exclusiveness was giving way to co-operation and interdependence we 
too found ourselves obliged to shed our narrow outlook and adjust to 
fresh realities. 

Like the All-India Congress, one of the premier national libera- 
tion movements of the colonial world, we too began to assess our 
situation ina global context. We quickly learned the admonition of a 
great political thinker and teacher that no people in one part of the 
world could really be free while their brothers in other parts where 
still under foreign rule. 

Our people admired the solidarity the All-India Congress dis- 
played with the people of Ethiopia whose country was being ravaged 
by Fascist Italy. We observed that undeterred by labels, the All-India 
Congress courageously expressed its sympathy with Republican Spain. 
We were inspired when we learnt of the Congress Medical Mission to 
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China in 1938. We noted that while the imperialist powers were 
hoping and even actively conniving to thrust the barbaric forces of 
Nazism against the Soviet Union, Panditji publicly spurned a'pressing 
invitation to visit Mussolini, and two years later he again refused an 
invitation to Nazi Germany. Instead he chose to go to Czechoslovakia, 
a country betrayed and dismembered at the infamous Munich deal. 

In noting the internationalism of the All-India Congress and 
its leadership we recalled the profound explanation of Mahatma 
Gandhi when he said: 

"There is no limit to extending our service to our neighbours 

across state made frontiers. God never made these frontiers.’ 

It would be a grave omission on our partif we failedto mention 
the close bonds that have existed between our people and the people 
of India, and to acknowledge the encouragement, the inspiration and 
the practical assistance we have received as a result of the inter- 
national outlook of the All-India Congress. 

- The oldest existing political organisation in South Africa, the 
Natal Indian Congress, was founded by Mahatma Gandhi in 1894. 
He became its first secretary and in 21 years of his stay in South Africa 
we were to witness the birth of ideas and methods of struggle that 
have exerted an incalculable influence on the history of the peoples of 
India and South Africa. Indeed it was on South African soil that 
Mahatmaji founded and embraced the philosophy of Satyagraha. 

After his return to India Mahatmaji’s South African endeavours 
were to become the cause of the All-India Congress and the people of 
India as a whole. On the eve of India's independence Pandit Nehru 
said; 

“Long years ago we made a tryst with destiny and now the time 
comes when we should redeem our pledge... At the strike of 
the midnight hour when the world sleeps India will awaken to 
life and freedom. . . It is fitting that at this solemn moment we 
take a pledge of dedication to the service of India and her 
people, and to the still larger cause of humanity.’ 

Our people did not have to wait long to witness how uppermost 
our cause was on Panditji’s mind when he made this pledge. The 
determination with which his gifted sister Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit 
as free India's Ambassador to the United Nations, won universal soli- 
darity with our plight, made her the beloved spokesman ofthe voice- 
less masses not only of our country and Namibia but of people like 
us throughout the world. We were gratified to see that the pronounce- 
ments and efforts of the Congress during the independence struggle 


were now being actively pursued as the policy of the Government of 
India. 
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At the Asian People's Conference in Bombay in 1947, at 
Bandung in 1955, at the Commonwealth deliberations, in the non- 
aligned movement, everywhere and at all times, Panditji and free 
India espoused our cause consistently. 

Today we are deeply inspired to witness his equally illustrious 
daughter Mrs Indira Gandhi, continue along the same path with 
undiminished vitality and determination. Her activities, her interest, 
her pronouncements, remain for us a constant source of hope and 
encouragement. 

India's championing of our cause assumes all the more signi- 
ficance when we consider that ours is but one of the 153 countries 
which constitute the family of nations and our over 21 million people 
a mere fraction of the world's population. Moreover our hardships, 
though great, become small in the context of a turbulent world 
enveloped by conflict, wars, famine, malnutrition, disease, poverty, 
illiteracy and hatred. 

However it is precisely India's exemplary role in world affairs 
that also serves to remind us that our problems, acute as they are, are 
part of humanity’s problems and no part of the world can dare con- 
sider itself free of them unless and until the day the last vestige of 
man-made suffering is eradicated from every corner of the world. 

This knowledge of shared suffering, though formidable in 
dimension, at the same time keeps alive in us our oneness with man- 
kind and our own global responsibilities that accrue therefrom. It also 
helps to strengthen our faith and belief in our future. To once more 
invoke the words of Panditji: 

“In a world which is full of conflict and hatred and violence, it 

becomes more necessary than at any other time to have faith in 

human destiny. If the future we work for is full of hope for 
humanity, then the ills of the present do not matter much and 
we have justification for working for that future'. 

In this knowledge we forge ahead firm in our beliefs, streng- 
thened by the devotion and solidarity of our friends; above all by an 
undying faith in our own resources and determination and in the 
invincibility of our cause. We join with you, the people of India, 
and with people all over the world in our striving towards a new 
tomorrow; towards making a reality for all mankind the sort of uni- 
verse that the great Rabindranath Tagore dreamed of in ‘Gitanjali’: 

“Where the mind is without fear and the head 

is held high, 

Where knowledge is free; : 

Where the world has not been broken into 

fragments by narrow domestic walls : 
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Where words came out from the depths of truth; 
Where tireless striving stretches its arms towards perfection; 
Where the clear stream of reason has not lost E 
its way into the dreary desert sand of dead habit; 
Where the mind is led forward by these into 
ever widening thought and action 
Into that haven of Freedom, My Father, let my 
country awake.” 
Yours Sincerely, 
Nelson Mandela 


Mrs Manorama Bhalla, 

Secretary, 

Indian Council for Cultural Relations, 
Indraprastha Estate, 

New Delhi, 

Republic of India, 


P.S. As will be seen from the above date, this letter was given to 
the Officer Commanding Robben Island on the 3rd August 1980 for 
dispatch to you by airmail. I added that the matter should be treated 
urgently. Sincethen I have repeatedly enquired from the Department 
of Prisons as to whether the letter had been forwarded to you. Only 
during the last week in December was I told that I ‘could thank the 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations but not in the words- used in 
the letter’. For this reason I decided to use my own channels of 
reaching you. 
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Administration in Zambia: William 


Press, 22.50 £ Pp 306 + viii 


This book is a combined effort 
of nine distinguished authorities 
on Zambia and edited by William 
Tordoff, himself one of the contri- 
butors. William Tordoff, Professor 
of Government at the University 
of Manchester, was seconded to 
the University of Zambia as 
Professor in Political Science from 
1966 to 1968. It is a study of the 
administration in Zambia in the 
post-independence period from 
1964 to 1978 and examines the 
changing political and  socio- 
economic context in which the 
administration operates. Though 
the focus is primarily on domestic 
administration, some attention has 
also been given to the interaction 
between internal and external 
events. 

Zambia is one of the deve- 
loping countries in África with 
which India has close ties and 
hence a study of the adminis- 
tration of this country would be 
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of immense interest to all students 
of political science in India. 
It has Tanzania, Malawi 
and Mozambique in the East, 
Zimbabwe, Rhodesia, Botswana 
and Namibia in the South, 
Angola in the West and Zaire in 
the North as its neighbours. 

The author has given a sum- 
mary of events from the date 
when the country attained 
independence and the book goes 


on to narrate and analyse all 


aspects of internal administration. 


. The book vividly describes the 


parties and politics with particular 
reference to the style of function- 
ing and contribution of President 
Kenneth Kaunda. 

Its economy is basically veer- 
ing around its copper resources 
and related industrial and trade 
activities. Agriculture and other 
commercial activities also contri- 
bute towards the economy of the 
country. Like in all developing 
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ex-colonial countries, there was a 
big void in trained administrators, 
managers and (economists in 
Zambia with various pulls and 
pressures of political parties who 
have close association with copper 
mining industry and commercial 
agriculture. The book describes 
the competition in the country to 
share national resources between 
the outlying rural provinces. 

A point of special interest is 
the transformation of the form of 
Government from presidential to 
British type of parliamentary 
system with certain modifica- 
tions. The Parliament consists of 
the President and the single- 
chamber National Assembly to 
which all ministers belong. 

The author highlights two 
distinctive phases in Zambian 
economy: one from 1964-1970 and 

the other from 1971 to 1977. 
` Zambia’s is a copper-based eco- 
nomy. However, agriculture and 
other commercial activities also 
contribute towards the economy. 
Considerable progress has of 
course been achieved in the 
economic sphere from 1964 
onwards. A series of economic 
reforms were initiated in 1968 and 
the State itself became the main 
agent of development. Many 
state-owned companines operated 
at a loss because they were 
constantly subjected to political 
pressure and could not be run on 
business-like lines; some were also 
hit due to shortage of qualified 
manpower. The state farm sector 
also proved a costly failure. The 


National Transport Corporation 
of Zambia and its subsidiaries 
have never made a profit. Zambia 
today is facing a grave enonomic 
crisis, “The copper industry is 
working at a loss, the industrial 
sector ig working under capacity 
and there is an external debt of 
some $ 250 million; the level of 
inflation is over 40, unemploy- 
ment is rising, basic commodities 
are in short supply, social services 
are badly hit by shortage of 
funds, hoarding and black- 
marketing are on the increase. 
Economic failure inevitably 
has political repercussions. The 
weakness of party organisations 
manifested itself in the inability 
of the United National Indepen- 
dence Party to take up the 
development functions at district 
level. Central Government control 
has been a more obvious 
characteristic of the development. 
An imaginative approach to the 
operation of field agencies has 
been entirely lacking. Political 
dimensions of urban problems 
like slums, roaring crime rates, 
escalating demands for housing, 
service and jobs are particularly 
marked on the copper belt. These 
cause widespread discontent 
among all sections of the Zambian 
population making the leadership 
of UNIP nervous of the outcome . 
of 1978 Presidential elections 
which took place in two parts: 
a party election followed by 
a popular election. Kenneth 
Kaunda was however elected. 
Adoption of a series of 
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measures to increase the partici- 
pation of Zambians in the private 
sector "was another feature of 
development in that country. This 
created various opportunities for 
Zambian entrepreneurs. 

Expansion of social services 
has been at the expense of invest- 
ment in more directly productive, 
job-generating sectors. 

On the political front, in a 
continent where military take- 
overs have become commonplace, 
to have confirmed civilian rule 
in an atmosphere of peace and 
relative stability is a consider- 
able achievement of President 
Kaunda. Elections are supervised 
by an independent and impartial 
Commission presided over by 
Judge, freedom of debate prevails 
in the National Assembly, the 
press is not muzzled, trade unions 


retain autonomy and the 
independence of judiciary is 
respected. 


In external affairs Zambia's 
achievements were seen different- 
ly by Marxists and liberal 
democrats. The former branded 
its foreign policy as bureaucratic 
bourgeoisie. Perhaps Kaunda 
made certain tactical mistakes in 
his South África policy in estab- 
lishing direct contact with 
Portugal in 1968 and in working 
with Mr. Vorster, former 
Prime Minister of South Africa, 
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for a negotiated settlement in 
Rhodesia. However, these policies 
reflected the interest of Zambia’s 
new ruling class in maintaining 
its own influence and control. 
Zambia no doubt contributed 


considerably towards the libera- 


tion of South Africa by helping 
to topple the Smith regime in 
Khodesia. 

Until Zambia achieved inde- 
pendence, senior and most middle 
order bureaucrats were Europeans 
and Asians. The result was that 
in experience and training, 
the Zambian Civil Service was 
ill'equipped to meet the needs of 
Government in 1964. This took 
some time to tide over. With its 
colonial predecessor, the Zambian 
public service remains essentially 
hierarchial and is well paid and 
elitist at senior levels. 

Authoritative leadership at the 
Centre and in the provinces has 
stemmed from politicians rather 
then bureaucracy. Policy making 
in Zambia is a composite process 
in which Dr. Kaunda, the chief 
policy maker, has however to 
accommodate demands from the 
party, the state, the bureaucracy 
and the business community. 
Zambia is moving away from 
socialist solutions to the difficulties 
which she now faces. 
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Planning for Basic Needs in Kenya— Performance, Policies and Prospects: 
Dharam Ghai, Martin Godfrey and Franklyn Lisk. (International 
Labour Organization, Geneva 1979) pp X 4-161. 


Kenya is among the few 
countries in the world to adopt 
the “satisfaction of basic needs" 
approach for its economic deve- 
lopment plan. As a result, the 
fourth plan proclaims alleviation 
of poverty as its main theme and 
the satisfaction of basic human 
needs such as nutrition, health, 


housing and education has 
become its main features. In the 
book under review, which 


has been published under the 
auspices of International Labour 
Organization, the authors make 
it clear at the very outset that the 
present study is limited in its 
approach: to describe and analyse 
past performance of Kenyan 
development plans and to derive 
from this analysis an outline of a 
basic needs strategy for Kenya. 
The book contains a number of 
good illustrations and the 
authors have attempted to assess 
the prospects of the successful 
implementation of the basic needs 
strategy. 

Chapter I defines the back- 
ground essential for a discussion 
of planning for basic needs in 
Kenya and traces its economic 
development since independence 
in 1963. The chapter also contains 
an examination of the earlier 
development plans and the 
Kenyan performance in gelation 
thereto. 

Chapter II deals particularly 


with the deficiencies in the fulfil- 
ment of basic needs. It takes one 
by one nutrition, housing, health, 
education and water and explains 
the varying positions of these 
different amenities. Furthermore, 
whatever surveys have been 
done were conducted by vary- 
ing techniques, equipments and 
during different seasons of the 
year. Thus it has been quite 
difficult to demonstrate trends of 
development of these but the 
authors have provided very good 
tables to give a clear picture of 
the distribution of income and 
the availability of amenities. 

The second part of the chap- 
ter examines a more complicated 
aspect viz. the process underlying 
the persistence of these deficien- 
cies in the Kenyan economy 
against such background as the 
interaction of the market forces, 
product differentiation, owner- 
ship and control and the role of 
the state in Kenyan economy. 


` What has been attempted in this 


chapter is to show that powerful 
forces are operating in the 
Kenyan economy which are not 
conducive to rapid expansion of 
various programmes (some of 
which have been illustrated in 
the later chapters) and have a 
tendency to deflect them in direc- 
tions which are at variance with 
their stated objectives. 


Chapter III discusses the 
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issues involved in setting targets 
for basic needs in the light of the 
objectives set forth by the Kenyan 
Government in the fourth deve- 
lopment plan, 1979-83. After 
describing the key elements of a 
basic needs strategy the chapter 
suggests policy in relation to the 
main categories of need. The 
chapter’s significant contribution 
is the suggestion on policy 
consideration to be followed for 
- tackling the issues relating to the 
persistence of the deficiencies. 
These suggestions are based on 
the analysis contained in chapter 
II. 

One key component of the 
basic needs strategy, according to 
the authors, is? a set of public 
programmes and activities aimed 
at alleviating poverty and raising 
the incomes of the lower income 
groups whilst promoting public 
participation. Chapter IV is 
therefore an important chapter 
which attempts to conceptualise 
what is termed as the Basic Needs 
Activities (BNA). In this context 
the authors have reviewed the 
more recent activities relating 
to some of the programmes 
such as the Rural Roads 
Programme, Rural Works Pro- 
gramme, Site and Service Hous- 
ing schemes, the rural water 
supply programme, the Universal 
Adult Literacy Programme and 
the Rural Health Development 
Project. The authors emphasise 
that a vigorous expansion of these 
programmes, although against the 
difficulties involved due to lack 


of adequate finance, trained 
manpower, entrenched institu- 
tions and administrative proce- 
dures and conflicting group inte- 
rests, should nevertheless make a 
significant. Contribution to the 
achievement of the main objec- 
tives of the 1979-83 development 
plan. Considering the fact that 
only limited data is available the 
chapter provides a good analysis 
of these programmes especially in 
relation to generating employ- 
ment and incomes for the poorer 
section of population as also the 
effects on satisfaction of other 
basic needs. 

The last chapter examines 
some of the issues relating to the 
implementation of basic needs 
programmes and policies dis- 
cussed in the earlier chapters. It 
maintains that a basic needs 
approach in planning does not 
necessarily mean an adverse effect 
on the momentum of economic 
growth nor does it require many 
additional resources. The chapter 
also deals with some organiza- 
tional and administrative prob- 
lems and the need for;providing 
training programmes essential for 
the basic needs strategy. There- 
after the .authors discuss the 
building up of a monitoring and 
evaluation system which can assist 
in the measurement of progress in 
regard to the objectives and 
targets set out in the development 
plan and also signal shortfalls 
for remedial action. Finally 
the authors pose the  ques- 
tion whether there is any room 
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for manoeuvre, considering the 
economic and political back- 
ground of Kenya. These discus- 
sions are based tinier alia on the 
IIC report of 1972. The authors 
express the apprehension that 
though the present regime, des- 
pite its appeal to the poorer 
sections of population, and 
intentions to raise their lot by the 
BNA may not be fully successful 
in initiating the process essential 
for it because of a number of 
sectors, it nevertheless has im- 
proved prospects for a basic 


heeds strategy. 

This book is excellent from 
the point of view of case study 
approach concerning Kenya’s 
economic development, evaluat- 
ing performance, policies and 
prospects in relation to the satis- 
faction of basic needs, and 
contains many useful references. 
The book contains an annex on 
the implementation of the ILO 
mission recommendations up to 
August 1978. 


MADHU RAJAN 


The Politics of Change and Leadership Development: The New Leaders in 
India and Africa—Alfred de Souza. Manohar Publications, Delhi. 


Rs. 60 Pp 290+ xxvii 


lhis book is a collection of 
various articles written by Indian 
and foreign writers. It gives a 
detailed,systematic and analytical 
account of the leadership pattern 
prevailing during the colonial 
period and its various forms in 
the post-independence period. It 
contains eleven chapters divided 
into three sections. 

The first section deals mainly 
with the leaders and leadership 
qualities which prevailed under 
different social and economic 
conditions in less developed coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa. On the 
one hand it examines the various 
social and economic factors that 
have been a hindrance to the 
development of political leader- 
ship and on the other it amalyses 
as to how they have been useful. 
The section clearly makes the 


reader understand the fact that 
to bring about social and econo- 
mic change a country needs 
innovative leaders. The section 
also has two interesting articles 
by Mazrui and Anirudha Gupta. 
Ali Mazrui has examined as to 
how the colonial education pro- 
duced a new literate culture. 
Here he has stressed the role of 
Christian missionaries in Africa. 
A special reference has been 
made to countries like Kenya, 
Uganda and Tanzania. A reader 
can make a comparative study of 
these two articles. While Ali 
Mazrui is of the view that colo- 
nial education has produced 
creative writers and educated 
elites, Anirudha Gupta has criti- 
cised the colonia] attitude. He 
says that the Britishers, by 
pursuing a policy of indirect rule, 
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had failed to create a leader class. 
It is true that African leaders 
during colonial period were not 
given training to run the admini- 
stration. Ás a result in the post- 
independence period the African 
leaders adopted directly the 
western machinery of admini- 
stration and leadership styles. 

The second section comprises 
four articles. It is particularly a 
case study of the new leaders in 
India and Africa, The first three 
articles of this section are by 
Malavika Karlekar, J. Troish 
and  Gangrade. These deal 
primarily with the leadership role 
and the problem of continuity 
and change in rural India with 
special reference to West Bengal 
and Bihar. Karlekar's article 
examines the role of Chhatra 
Parishad, a student organisation. 
This section also deals with the 
changing tribal leadership role in 
Bihar: The tribal leaders are not 
opposed to any change which do 
not undermine their identity. 
This section brings out the fact 
that any rural development is 
possible only when political 
leaders mobilise people at the 
grassroots level and create a sense 
of participation. Since agriculture 
is the main occupation in the 
rural areas the people were giving 
greater importance to agricultural 
and economic change rather than 
political. 

This section also contains an 
article by Vijay Gupta which 
focuses attention on the interac- 
tion between rural and urban 


leadership in the framework for 
the implementation of schemes 
with special reference to 
Tanzania. Since majority of the 
population in Tanzania live in 
rural areas, development is based 
on cooperative farming and 
marketing. Nyerere's concept of 
UJAMMA represents socialistic 
attitude. Of the points to be 
noted is that in Tanzania the 
political leaders were given a 
code of conduct according to 
which the party and Government 
leaders had to be peasants or 
workers and were debarred from 
owning property, running private 
business etc. 

Briefly, the section points out 
that rural leaders were not resis- 
tant to change but were opposed 
to such economic and social 
change which posed a threat to 
traditional, cultural and social 
values. 

The last section of this book 
explores the Theme of leadership 
from the point of view of training 
and development. This section 
discusses broadly the theoretical 
issue involved in leadership train- 
ing in terms of values and specia- 
lised skill requirements. The 
article by Hall makes an 
interesting comparison between 
leadership and management. This 
section mainly throws light on the 
issue that leadership training 
should aim at the development of 
consciousness and maturity levels 
of the lender. The article by J. M. 
Heredero provides an interesting 
insight into the training imparted 
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to the rural leaders with special 
reference to the scheduled caste 
leaders in Gujarat. 

No doubt the book covers a 
wide range of studies on the sub- 
ject of leadership in India and 
Africa. But there are few points 
which, if included, would pro- 
vide interesting reading. Ali 
Mazrui's article provides a deep 
insight into the role of education 
in African politics but the opinion 
of Ali Mazrui that colonial educa- 
tion created innovative leaders 
cannot be totally accepted. 
Anirudha Gupta gives a clear-cut 
reason for this. Prof. Gupta's 
article would have been more 
interesting had he made a 
comparison between the leader- 
ship style in British and other 
European countries. While in the 
second section the role of new 
leaders have been criticised on 
the ground that they lacked expe- 
rience, cooperation and discipline 


e. 


necessary for political survival, the ` 
third section points out jhat new 
leaders are young, more educated 
and have acquired participatory 
skills through political participa- 
tion. The article by Vijay 
Gupta, though it discusses broadly 
Nyerere's leadership role in 
introducing the programme of 
UJAAMA, fails to highlight the 
merits of this programme. 

The authors of course have 
utilised the available materials on 
the subject and presented 
them in a simple and lucid style. 
Therefore, the: issues examined 
and analysed in this book are 
applicable not only to India and 
Africa but also to other deve- 
loping countries of the world. 
The book also contains a selected 
bibliography at the end which 
would be of great help to the 


-students. 


VIJAYALAKSHMI RAJAGOPALAN 
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Towards an Explanation: 

of the Transitionary Nature 

of the Political Map of Africa in 
the Period 1950-1978 


EUGENE.C. KIRCHHERR 


By the end of the 1940s, the political map of Africa was still essentially 
a mosaic of colonies, protectorates, and trust territories; only Egypt, 
Ethiopia, . Liberia, and the Union (now Republic) of South Africa were 
recognized as sovereign entities.? Beginning in the early 1950s—specifically 
in 1951 when the United Kingdom of Libya (now Socialist People's Libyan 
Arab Jamahiriya) was granted independence—-Africanists and students of 
international affairs would commence to record successive episodes of 
political change in countries and regions throughout the continent. Of 
course, there have been those who chose to view those political develop- 
ments in contemporary Africa rather simplistically as a transitional phase 
during which former dependencies and trust territories became independent 
countries.. Unfortunately, the cumulative impact of decades of change 
in political status, toponymy, and boundaries has not always been fully 
appreciated. The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate that the evoving 
political map of Africa might be better understood not by subjecting the 
reader to yet another humdrum chronology of political events, but by 
employing a construct whereby seemingly disparate changes can be seen to 
have been the result of three principal types of politico-geographical pro- 
cesses : (1) the unilateral declaration of sovereign status (including the 
declaration of sovereign status by provincial units which have seceded from 
a larger entity); (2) the consolidation of political uns through unification, 
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federation, and annexation; and (3) the dissolution and/gr scission of 
previously existent political territories.’ 

Within the scope of this paper, no attempt was made—nor was it 
intended—to record all the political territorial changes of the recent 
past. Here the more modest attempt is to suggest a framework enabling 
one to undertake a more systematic analysis of numerous, seemingly un- 
related territorial realignments and modifications.* Nevertheless, case 
studies are an integral component of the study, and are presented to 
illustrate in more specific terms the actual effects of the politico-geographi- 
cal processes on boundaries and territorial sovereignty. 

Even the casual reader will discern some unavoidable pitfalls and in- 
consistencies in the methodology, indicative of the necessarily discretionary 
character of the typology being employed. Acknowledging the limitations, 
the fairly simple framework adopted still appears to provide an alternative 
means for interpreting past and continuing changes in the political map 
of the second largest continent. 

In recent decades, notable—if sometimes short-lived— political 
changes occurred when leaders of a local national movement in a de- 
pendent African territory took the action of declaring the independence of 
their state. The notion of a “unilateral declaration of independence" has 
primarily been associated with Rhodesia (now Zimbabwe), but Rhodesia 
was not the only political unit where such action was promulgated. In Port- 
uguese Guinea (now Guinea-Bissau) and in the Comoro Islands, indepen- 
dence from the colonial power was proclaimed by local leaders without 
either the approval or concordance of the colonial administration. In 
addition, there were the special cases where provincial units seceded from 
newly independent African states, thereby producing ruptures in emerging 
national units which led to periods of internal turmoil disruptive to 
normal economic growth. 

One problem associated with establishing sovereignty unilaterally is 
that of securing formal recognition from other countries; independence 
may have been proclaimed, but are other national leaders willing to grant 
immediate recognition to the new state? For fifteen years, Rhodesia 
was unsuccessful in achieving formal recognition from another country. 
Biafra, on the other hand, did ultimately gain such recognition from four 
other countries within the relatively short period of its existence. 

Following the dissolution of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land in 1963, Britain within the next year granted independence to both 
Northern Rhodesia (now Zambia) and Nyasaland (now Malawi) (Fig. 1). 
The European (white)-gominated government of the self-governing colony 
of Southern Rhodesia, already having adopted the shortened name 
Rhodesia, also awaited a similar grant. However, an insistent British 
government pressed Rhodesia's white leadership tofirst enact constitutional 
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reforms providing for black majority rule. Unwilling to defer to the 
British government on this and other issues, the Rhodesian legislature 
decided to proclaim a unilateral declaration of independence (UDD in 

19653, Rhodesia's self-proclaimed sovereignty was never recognized 
either by Britain or any other country.$ 

In recent years, a series of meetings between members of the then 
existing Rhodesian regime and leaders of various black nationalist groups 
began to bear results. With the European minority seemingly becoming 
resigned to the inevitability of black majority rule, changes in the constitu- 
tion and governmental structure of the Rhodesian republic were negotiated. 
In April 1979, a newly elected multi-racial government succeeded the pre- 
vious white-dominated administration; the newly installed government even 
adopted .another official name, Zimbabwe-Rhodesia, signalling what it 
hoped would be favourably viewed as the opening ofa new chapter in the 
political history of the region. 

Nevertheless, there yet remained other black nationalist organizations 
who refused to become participants in either the negotiations or the elec- 
tions which preceded the establishment of the government of Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia. Forleaders of those organizations, any government in which 
their groups were not represented lacked legitimacy. Even the British 
government, finding provisions of the new Rhodesian constitution still 
unacceptable, continued to withhold formal recognition of Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia (still quietly maintaining that the territory was de jure the colony 
of Southern Rhodesia) What appeared to be a political impasse was 
broken during a three-month conference held in London during 1979 
involving representatives of the existing government of Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia, the other black nationalist organizations, and the white 
minority. Among the provisions of the Lancaster House Agreement were 
(1) the return of an interim British administration (a reminder that the 
colony had never been legally separated from Britain), (2) the drafting 
of a new constitution instituting majority black rule while protecting 
minority rights, and (3) the scheduling of new impartial elections for 
early 1980. The elections held in February -1980 gave the Zimbabwe 
African National Union (ZANU) party of Robert Mugabe 57 of 80. 
seats allocated to black African representatives in the House of Assembly. 
The newly constituted state of Zimbabwe officially succeeded Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia in April 1980, and has been accorded full recognition by Britain 
and the United Nations. 

After years of unrelenting enia struggle against Portuguese forces, 
the nationalist leaders of Portuguese Guinea claimed to be in effective 
control over most of the territory. 1n 1973, p NaeeTPortuguese abbre- 
viation for the African Party for the Independence of Guinea and Cape 
Verde) announced the founding of the independent republic of Guinea- 
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Bissau. PAIGC was shortly recognized as the legitimate government by a 
number of countries which had been sympathetic to the’ struggle for 
self-determination. Disregarding the nationalist claims of independence, 
the Portuguese continued to battle PAIGC insurgents, but finally conce- 
ded freedom for Guinea-Bissau. Indeed, at the end, the Portuguese were to 
make a surprisingly peaceful departure from the longtime dependency. 

. Another instance of self-proclaimed independence took place in July 
1975 when the government of the French-controlled Comoro Islands, an 
archipelago lying between northern mainland of Mozambique and the 
island of Madagascar, declared the establishment of a new sovereign repu- 
blic (Fig. 2). Soon after, the Republic of the Comoros (now officially the 
Federal and Islamic Republic of the Comoros) was recognised by the UN 
and finally by a much beleaguered French government. 

There remains an additional item to complete the record of political 
developments in the Comoros. On Mayotte (now also referred to as 
Mahore) one of the four principal islands of the Comoros, a majority of 
the population decisively expressed their preference to continue under 
French administration. Mayotte residents made known their wishes in 
referenda held in 1974 and 1976. Mayotte thus remains a French depen- 
dency, now officially designated a “territorial collectivity."? 

Noteworthy among the political units seeking autonomy were the 
*secessionist states." After several of the African states had achieved 
independence, regional/ethnic movements could still attract a sufficient 
following to seriously jeopardize internal unity. Fortunately, such move- 
ments rarely culminated in the actual act of secession by a provincial or - 
similar subdivision from the larger national state. Katanga and Biafra 
were significant exceptions, each managing to become established as an 
independent entity. Although both survived for a period of thirty months, 
though not concurrently, both also were eventually incorporated again 
into the national states from which they had seceded. 

. When the Belgian Congo became the independent Republic of the 
Congo (later renamed Zaire) in 1960, the central government was imme- 
diately confronted with threats of separatist movements in several regions. 
However, only one province managed to establish its autonomy for an 
extended period, that being Katanga, the southernmost of thc six pro- 
vinces as then delimited (Fig. 3)? Katanga's attempt to assume sovereign 
status was inno small measure based on thc mineral resources of the 
region, especialy copper and cobalt, that accounted for a large proportion 
of the export earnings of the former Belgian colony. 

The secessionist governmeut, while receiving unofficial encourage- 
ment from sympatii European sources, never acquired the formal 
recognition it sought from other countries. Ultimately," United Nations 
military forces supported the central government of Congo, and Katanga 
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proved in pable of sustaining itself. The civil war ended in — 1963, 
Katanga then being rejoined with the Republic: of the Congo. 

Since Zaire's independence i in 1960, there have been a series of adjust- 
ments in the number and boundaries of internal administrative divisions. 
-As the result of the latest revision of those divisions, the onetime Katanga 
province, having been subdivided for some years, was again constituted 
as a province with the name of Sabha. 

The Federation of Nigeria became independent in 1960, and in 1964 
the country was officially renamed Federal Republic of Nigeria. Because 
this country with its large, diverse population had achieved a measure of 

stability within a federal structure, for several years it was regarded a 
model among tlie developing states of Africa. There was, nevertheless, a 
sharpening of internal differences so that by early 1967, Ibo officials had 
begun insisting on greater autonomy for the Eastern Region (as then cons- 
tituted)) in which they were the dominant African society (Fig. 4). 

Dissatisfied with responses from the central government, and finding 
unacceptable a proposed division of Nigeria into twelve states, the Eastern 
Region withdrew from the republic in May 1967. The secessionist govern- 
ment thereupon declared the establishment of the independent republic 
of Biafra. The Nigerian government promptly condemned the secession 
as an illegal action.: A period of civil war followed, placing important 
economic and social programmes in a holding pattern. 

The UN did not mobilize a special army to assist the central govern- 
ment of Nigeria as in the Congo-Katanga conflict. Furthermore, Biafra 
ultimately succeeded (as Katanga had not) in gaining official recognition 
from the African states of Gabon, Ivory Coast, Tanzania, and Zambia, 
while managing to draw considerable assistance clandgstnely from 
organizations outside Africa. 

The armed forces of the Nigerian government eventually ia 
the last of the Biafrans capitulating in early 1970. The former Eastern 
Region was again incorporated into the federal republic, although the 
Region was divided into three “States” (Fig. 4).? 

Some significant realignments in the African political pattern were 
primarily effected through the unification and federation of political units, 
or because of the annexation of one territory by another. These processes 
have reduced the number of sovereign territories and international 
boundaries, yet enlarged the size of political territories. As consolidation 
necessarily obliterates some prior international boundaries, recently publi- 
shed maps are not likely to reveal either the extent or configuration of the 
individual entities now combined in a unitary state. (It should be added 
that onetime internatonal boundaries may stiilYum.tfen as boundaries of 
internal administrative units witbin the new, enlarged state.) 

Until the mid-1950s, northwestern Africa consisted of the protectorate 
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of French Morocco, the protectorate of Spanish Morocco(comprising non- 
contiguous northern and southern zones), the Spanish coastal irea of Ifni, 
and the diminutive international zone of Tangier (Fig. 5). The new indep- 
endent Kingdom of Morocco was created in 1956 through the unification 
of the northern zone of Spanish Morocco, French Morocco, and Tangier; 
a number of boundaries between the onetime dependencies were eliminat- 
ed.!! The Morocco kingdom was later enlarged, first in 1958 through the 
acquisition of the southern zone of the Spanish protectorate, and again 
in 1969 when the Spanish ceded the province of Ifni. (Recently, a consider- 
able extension of Morocco territory was achieved by the acquisition of 
the former Spanish Sahara; the continuing problems arising from the 
partition of Spanish Sahara are related in another section of this paper.) 

Ghana, the first country of .the subSaharan realm to be granted 
independence in the post-World War II period, provides another example 
of unification. One might still find sources referring to Ghana quite 
simply as'* the former Gold Coast,” thus neglecting the fact that Ghana 
was actually formed by a merger of two former dependencies (Fig. 6). 

In 1956, Britain was making preparations for the independence of its 
colony of Gold Coast. During that year the population in the neighbour- 
ing Trust Territory of British Togo decided in a plebiscite to unite with 
the Gold Coast in the new independent state." (Since the early 1920s the 
mandate (later Trust Territory) of British Togo, one division ofthe parti- 
tioned German colony of Togo, had for convenience actually been gover- 
ned by the British almost as a part of the Gold Coast.) The UN suppor- 
ted both the termination of the Trutseeship status and the proposed union 
of British Togo with Gold Coast. When the independent state of Ghana 
was established in March 1957, the name “British Togo” was finally 
eliminated along with the quasi-international boundary that had separated 
the Trust Territory and Gold Coast. Nevertheless, the general outline of 
the former Trust Territory can still be discerned as the eastern division of 
Ghana on detailed maps on which internal civil divisions are delimited. 

The Somali Democratic Republic, or Somalia, is a sovereign state 
created by the unification of two former colonial units. Most of the Horn 
of Africa remained under Italian rule until the early years of World War 
II. After the Italian withdrawal that portion of the Horn known as 
Italian Somaliland was occupied by the British during the remainder of 
the war period and for a few years therafter (Fig. 7). Undecided as to 
the future disposition of the onetime Italian colony, the UN in 1950 finally 
directed that the area be designated a Trust Territory under Italian 
administration for ten yeags. At the end of the decade, the territory was 
to be granted full iitdeftndence.P 

Bordering thc Italian Trust Territory was British Somaliland, techni- 
cally the Somaliland Protectorate, along the coast of the Gulf of Aden. 
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The ari arsely populated protectorate was once regarded a link in the 
British-cbnf&olled sea route extending from the North Atlantic to southern 
land eastern Asia.“ Lacking a developable resource base, that territory's 
strategic value was regarded less vital with the decline of naval power. 

_ When the UN announced in 1980 that the Trust Territory of Somali- 
land would become independent as scheduled, the British agreed to concur- 
rently relinquish their claim to the Somaliland Protectorate. In effect, this 
permitted the British protectorate to be unified with the former Trust 
Territory. The international boundary between the territories was elimi- 
nated, and two areas of the Horn primarily occupied by Somali peoples 
were joined under the flag of the new Somali Republic (later renamed 
Somali Democratic Republic). 

In another instance, two countries that already had achieved indepen- 
dence agreed to unification with a single central government: the 1964 
merger of the former mainland Trust Territory of Tanganyika, indepen- 
dent since 1961, and the insular entity of Zanzibar, granted sovereign 
status in 1963 (Fig. 7). This union, officially the United Republic of 
Tanzania, for many years had only an interim constitution which permitted 
Zanzibar to retain a considerable degree of political autonomy; for that 
reason, the union was reviewed as a relatively loose federation.P However, 
in 1977 President Julius Nyerere, leader of the united republic from the 
beginning, announced that a single new national party, Chama Cha 
Mapinduzi (Revolutionary Party) would supercede the two existing 
political parties, one having been dominant on the mainland, the other 
in Zanzibar. This action, and the approval of the new constitution, 
may bring greater cohesion to what has Hee in spite of its official title, 
a rather less than united republic. 

A political event of 1959 that generated interest and even some opti- 
mism was the federation of Senegal and the (then) Soudanese Republic 
(Fig. 8). At the time, both were among the French West African territories 
that had been elevated to the status of semi-autonomous member states 
within the French Community. This first attempt at a union of two franco- 
phone territories—the Federation of Mali—was a brief, disappointing ex- 
periment. The Federation as such achieved full independence in 1960 
along with the other West African states of the'French Community. But 
the Senegalese arid Sudanese leaders were unable to resolve their opposi- 
tion on various issues, and the Federation was dissolved in August 1960, 
only two months after achieving independence." Each of the member-states 
of the short-lived Mali Federation became recognized as a sovereign state. 
Nevertheless, the name Mali remained on the maps of contemporary 
Africa. Following the termination of the federation, tfe Sudanese Republic 
officially became the Republic of Mali, the name she has since retained. ` 

_ At times a territory simply was absorbed by a neighbouring state 
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through the process of annexation. "Annexation may be a 


territory. Yet'in other circumstances, the inhabitants ofa region find 
themselves combined with another state without having been provided an 
opportunity to declare their aspirátions; here the annexation Process 
may intensify regional political problems. 

.A minor Spanish enclave along the northwestern coast of Africa, 
Ifni was one of the few areas retained by Spain following the “scramble” 
during which the European powers had divided the continent of Africa 
into colonial spheres of influence (Fig. 5). Spanish control of the 
territory went unchallenged for a long period, though after 1956, the 
government of the new independent Moroccan kingdom began to press 
Spain to yield Ifni. The issue was finally resolved. by a 1969 agreement 
whereby Ifni was ceded to Morocco. The limits of the former Spanish 
dependency cannot be found on recent maps as no vestige of territorial 
identity was preserved, not even in the form of a minor internal ad- 
ministrative division within greater Morocco. 

The fragmentation and annexation of territories is evidenced in recent 
events in the territory of Spanish Sahara, known also as Western Sahara. 
The partition of that territory brought an end to years of censure of the 
Spanish by a number of countries for not relinquishing control of the 
sizeable, if lightly populated, region in northwestern Africa. Yet the parti- 
tion of Spanish Sahara aggravated existing political tensions in that 
part of the continent. 

Spanish Sahara for some decades had been one of the divisions of a 

larger entity known as Spanish West Africa comprised of several Spanish 
holdings in northwestern Africa.'? In 1958 Spain ceded the protectorate 
of Southern Morocco to Morocco; the remaining divisions, one being 
Spanish Sahara, were then accorded full statusas Spanish provinces 
(Fig. 5). Nevertheless, governments of nearby independent countries, 
opposed to the continuing Spanish presence, urged the Spanish to 
withdraw. 

In 1975 the Spanish government announced its decision to relinquish 
Spanish Sahara. Àn agreement was concluded in 1976 by the governments 
of Spain, Morocco, and'Mauritania; that agreement provided for a 
partition of the territory, the divisions being allocated to Morocco and 
Mauritania (Fig. 9). These negotiations had been completed without 
representation or participation by Western Saharan nationalists who 
regarded the partition an illegal action. ‘ime claim of the nationalist 
organization, the Polisario Front (Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Saguía el Hamra and Rio de Oro) as the only legitimate government of an 
independent Sahrawi (or Saharan) Arab Democratic Republic was 
endorsed by a number of other African states. Algeria in particular 
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has been supportive of thc Polisario forces?! 
Although maps began to appear showing the enlarged Moroccan 


and Maurkanian states with their new common boundary, implying the 


partition of Spanish Sahara a fait accompli, the matter became further 
complicated during 1979. After a change in the Mauritanian government, 
the new administration announced that Mauritania was withdrawing 
its claims to the southern part of the former Spanish dependency. 
The Moroccans responded by immediately occupying the southern 
areas, and Morocco has since.claimed control over all the territory of 
the former Spanish Sahara.? Yet it is clear that the future of Spanish 
Sahara remains unsettled; with occasional reports of continuing 
skirmishes between the insurgent Polisario forces and the occupying 
Moroccan army, the regional conflict has become a problem of inter- 
national concern. | 

A retrospective view of political developments in the recent past will 
reveal noteworthy examples when annexation proved to be the means 
for terminating a federal union. Those cases suggest that federation 
at one point appeared to be an amiable arrangement allowing for limited 
autonomy in the governance of each of the member territories. Still, such 
federal unions have been terminated, quite abruptly on occasion, with 


the smaller of the federal units being totally annexed and thus incorporat- ` 


ed into the administrative framework of the larger one. 

As noted previously in the discussion of Somalia, Italian forces 
were driven from the Horn by the British in 1941, bringing an end to 
Italian East Africa.? The Ethiopian monarchy was restored to power, 
while the former Italian dependencies of Eritrea and Somaliland were 
occupied and administered by the British (Fig. 7). 

In 1950, the UN approved a plan whereby Eritrea became an inter- 
nally autonomous territory federated with the Empire of Ethiopia. The 
Federation of Ethiopia and Eritrea, formally established in 1952, conti- 
nued through 1962, Tn thelatter year, the Ethiopian government, in a 
questionable action, unilaterally terminated Eritrea's autonomous status. 
The federation was thus dissolved, and the Eritrean region totally incor- 
porated into Ethiopia with considerably reduced status as another of the 
provincial units of the empire.” ! 

The divestiture of Eritrea's autonomous status was resented by 
the people in that region. In recent years, Eritrean nationalist groups 
have actively sought to separate their province from Ethiopia as the first 
step towards the establishment of a sovereign state. Á continuing civil 
war between Eritreans and Ethiopian forces, reported only sporadically, 
has for many years contributed to the unstable pelitical environment 
in the Horn of Africa.” 

The Cameroon republic provides yet another example of annexation 
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bringing an end to a federation. Following a plebiscite in 1961, the former 
southern British Cameroons was federated with the already independent 
Cameroon Republic. The -name Federal Republic of Canreroon was 
adopted, appropriately suggestive: of the new federdtion combining 
the autonomous divisions of East -Cameroon (the former Cameroon 
Republic) and West Cameroon (Fig. 10).% The federated arrangement 
continued until 1972 when the central government approved constitutional 
revisions providing for a unitary state to replace the federal system. The 
. West Cameroon division lost its autonomous standing, and the whole of 
the Cameroon was restructured into seven provinces. Even the name of the 
country was changed as the federal republic became a united republic.?” 

In the previous section, various aspects of territorial consolidation 
were related. Case studies were presented to illustrate how consolidation 
produced changes in the political map of Africa. Counteracting the conso~ 
lidation occurring in parts of Africa was -the breakup or dissolution of 
territories elsewhere on the continent. While new independent states were 
being formed through the consolidation of dependent territories, there 
were dissolutions of previously federated or otherwise united entitiés. 
The resulting ““balkanization” influenced the political spatial organization, 
the breakup of larger units effecting an increase in both’ the number -of 
political territories and international boundaries, Lu causing : a rogugtion 
in the area of individual states. oo * 

' Of the former colonial federations, thé most prominent were French 


West Africa and French Equatorial Africa, the first an amalgamation ' 


of eight administrative units, the second with four such units (Fig. 8). 
Under provisions of the French Constitution of 1946 and the new Frerich 
Union, there were revisions of previous policies affecting the relationship 
of the overseas dependencies to the mother country. Despite such recti- 
fications, there were POEM few major reforms in the* BONE nene: of 
the African colonies.* ` yrs 

Not until 1958 was a major restructuring attempted by Charles de 
Gaulle who had assumed the French presidency. The French government 
offered the subjects in each 'of the twelve constituent units (the total of 
administrative units-within the two federations) the choice of either 
becoming fully independent or being constituted an autonomous, but not 
sovereign, member-state within a newly organized French Community.? 
All: but one of the former units selected to join de Gaulle's Community; 
the exception was French Guinea which opted for complete independence 
becoming the Republic of Guinea. 

‘With the new recognition accorded to what had been administrative 
. divisions of French West Africa and French Equatorial Africa, thé onetime 
federations ceased to function as political entities. In' search’ of clearer 
identification, a few of the autonomous states proceeded to adopt new 
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names, e.g., Ubangi-Chari was renamed Central African Republic, and 
French Sudan the Sudanese Republic. However, de .Gaulle's grandiose 
plan for a French Community was not to be realized because all of the 
so-called “autonomous member states" became unitary independent states 
in 1960. The political map has since exhibited twelve separate countries 
in the areas once occupied by two vast colonial federations. 

Another former amalgamation of African territories was that known 
as the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (Fig. 1). Unlike the French 
colonial federations which continued through more than a half-century, 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland lasted only ten years. The 
establishment of that federation in 1953 marked the fulfillment of a long- 
envisioned British dream of unifying the dependencies of Northern 
Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia, and Nyasaland.” The proposed organi- 
zational framework was endorsed by a large segment of the “European” 
(white) minority, especially the whites of Southern Rhodesia who stood 
to benefit most because of the dominant position their territory would 
assume in an expanded regional economy. 

Before the plan of federation was implemented. African leaders 
already voiced their opposition to it. After 1953 those leaders constantly 
questioned the new political arrangement that hardly brought social and 
economic advancement for the majority African peoples. This and other 
factors made inevitable the termination of the federation in 1963. Shortly 
thereafter, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland were granted independence 
by the British government, adopting, respectively, the names Zambia 
and Malawi by which they remain known. 

Meanwhile, the white-dominated government in Southern Rhodesia, 
unsuccessful in its bid to terminate the status as a self-governing colony, 
proclaimed a unilateral declaration of independence. 

One of the noteworthy. «political developments in Africa during 
1962 was the division of the onetime Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi 
into two independent states. During World War I, allied military forces 
based in the Belgian Congo (now Zaire) occupied the highlands of what 
then was the northwestern corner in neighboring German East Africa 
(Fig. 11). Ruanda-Urundi was first delimited as a distinct political entity 
after the war when the highland areas were placed under Belgian admi- 
nistration by the League of Nations as a mandated territory. From 
1925 on, the mandate, for. practical reasons, was Eov Pence by the 
Belgians almost as a subdivision of the Belgian Congo.?! 

Ruanda-Urundi remained under Belgian administration until the 
early 1960s. The UN had begun preparations for the independence of the 
landlocked trusteeship as a unitary state. The UN plan was opposed by 
the peoples of the two districts (northern and southern) of Ruanda- 
Urundi whose only agreement was in urging the UN to partition the trust 
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territory, creating two unitary national states. Realizing that attempts 
to keep the trust territory intact as a sovereign unit would be fruitless, the 
wishes of the African peoples were heeded by the UN. Thé trusteeship 
was terminated in 1962, and the territory reconstituted as the two inde- 
pendent states known as Rwanda and Burundi. 

A recent and somewhat extraordinary example of fragmentation is 
to be found in southern Africa where “Black Homelands” are ostensibly 
being granted their "independence" by the Republic of South Africa. 
The origin of these ‘independent’ Homelands can be traced to a number 
of acts passed by the white-dominated government of South Africa in 
pursuit of its policy of separate development (e.g., Bantu Authorities Act 
of 1951, Bantu Selt-Government Act of 1959, Bantu Homelands Constitu- 
tion Act of 1971). Such acts became the basis for organizing semi- 
autonomous territories intended for the exclusive occupancy of black 
societies. Those territories have been variously designated as “Bantus- 
tans," “Black (or Bantu)Homelands," and often simply as “Homelands.” 

The long-range goal of the South African government was to eventu- 
ally grant greater autonomy to the Homelands. The Republic of Transkei 
in 1976 was the first of the homelands to attain full independent status, 
and was followed by Bophuthatswana the next year (Fig. 12). Venda in 
1979 became the third of the independent Homelands. But what must be 
emphasized is that the sovereignty of Transkei, Bophuthatswana and 
Venda has been recognized formally only by the parent Republic of 
South Africa and by each other. Membership in the United Nations and 
the Organization of African Unity (OAU) also have been denied the 
former Homelands. Sceptical leaders in other African countries argue 
that the “independent” Homelands are still dominated by South Africa; 
to those leaders, conferring “independence” on selected territories is not 
an acceptable alternative to the bestowing of full political rights to the 
majority black population of South Africa.” 

The “states” of Transkei and Bophuthatswana each consist of 
several discrete, non-contiguous areas (Fig. 12). Such a collection of 
fragmented units hardly provides the basis for creating a modern national 
state. As one writer has observed, in countries characterized by such 
fragmentation, “contact between the various population sectors is more 
difflcult than in a contiguous state, and the sense of unity so necessary 
in the forging of a nation may be slow to develop.”** Not unexpected, 
then, are intermittent reports of leaders of the “independent” Homelands 
seeking now to annex additional lands from South Africa, thereby hoping 
to consolidate all or some of the presently detached divisions into more 
viable, coherent, political states. Meanwhile, African leaders in other 
Homelands have been cautious in accepting independent status because 
of the fragmented nature of their territories. 
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(Organisation Commune des Regions Sahariennes, or OCRS)7 Although 
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While the French were engaged in hostilities with Algerian nation- 
alist forces from the mid-1950s until 1962, the (departments of northern 
Algeria, long having had a special standing among France's overseas 
territories, continued to be governed as part of metropolitan France. 
During that period, the French undertook to assign a new status 
to the southern territories of Algeria. This resulted in the four districts 
of southern Algeria (Territories du Sud) being officially reconstituted 
the Saharan Departments of Saoura and Oases. The new depar tments 
were to be administered as a special area within the proposed French 
Community (Fig. 5).* 

The establishment of the Saharan Denarna sometimes called 
French Sahara, was to be the first phase of an elaborate French develop- 
ment scheme for an extensive region that would include not only southern: 
Algeria, but also portions of the (then) colonies of Niger, Chad, and 
French Sudan (now Mali). The programme was to be administered by a 
special agency, the Common Organization for the Saharan Regions 


the scheme was never implemented because a number of the dependencies 
achieved full independence, OCRS at least became operational for a 
timein southern Algeria. 

By 1962, when final negotiations were nearly completed leading 
to Algerian independence, the French were persuaded to yield their 
claims to the Saharan Departments. Thus, when Algeria became 
independent, the extensive Saharan territories of the south were joined 
with the northern departments under one central government. 

Perhaps it has become commonplace to capsulize political change 
in África as a routine succession of colonial and trust territories becoming 
independent countries, occasionally even adopting new names. Moreover, 
such political development has most often been summarized in a chrono- 
logical or regiona! enumeration. This study, by contrast, has attempted 
to reveal the rather more complex nature and cumulative impact of 
political changes in recent decades, producing a not always perceptible 
transformation in the political map. The analysis undertaken has been 
based on identifying, a prumary group of politico-geographical processes 
which underlay the modifications in political spatial organization, 
namely, (1) the unilateral declaration of independence by various 
political units, (2) the dissolution and/or breakup of larger entities, and 
(3) the consolidation of territories (unification, federation, annexation). 

Limitations 1n the typology employed are evident. For example, 
political units may have undergone not one, but a sequence of changes; 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was created through the con- 
solidation of three British dependencies in centra! Africa. then later Ls | 
dissolved, each division becoming a unitary state. There also have been f NS | 
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what might be described as ephemeral states, such as the secessionist 
states and the shortlived experiments in consolidation (Malj Federation). 
and scission (Saharan Departments of southern Algeria); such entities 
survived briefly, and have become items in the small print of footnotes 
or on a few rare maps which actually recorded their existence. Considering 
that a “current” political map at any time is transitory, the primary 
politico-geographical processes described provide a reasonable means for 
understanding past developmeut as well as guidelines for interpreting 
present and future changes in boundaries and territorial sovereignty. 

There have been adjustments in territorial sovereignty in post-colonial 
Africa, but surprisingly little open conflict arising from territorial 
disputes between the many states which so recently achieved sovereign 
status. This respect for existing boundaries has been commented upon 
by Saadia Touval: 


The need of states to define themselves by colonialboundaries led the 
majority of them to the realization that they had a mutual interest 
in establishing respect for the status quo. Since most states are vulner- 
able to external incitement for secession, it was obvious to the majority 
of states that reciprocal respect for the boundaries, and abstinence 
from irredentism, would be to their advantage.” 


mp 


Nevertheless, Tanzania’s intervention in Uganda, Libya’s recent claims 
in Chad, the Moroccan annexation of Spanish (Western) Sahara might be 
symptomatic of a new period when some African governments will begin 
expanding their influence and/or resource base. Should such an upsurge 
in intra-African hostility occur—and one hopes that such will not be the . 
case—even more striking changes in the political map will be inevitable. - 


NOTES 


1. The author wishes to acknowledge support received from the Lucia Harrison Endow- 
ment Fund of the Department of Geography, Western Michigan University, for 
research activities and cartographic assistance in the preparation of this paper. 

2. "Throughout this paper, former and current names of African states are noted 
where it seems appropriate to avoid confusion for the reader. Even the Afri- 
canist can easily be misled on occasion because of the numerous changes in topony- 
my (see, for example, Eugene C. Kirchherr, Abyssinia to Zimbabwe : A Guide to 

- the Political Units of Africa in the Period 1947-1948, 3rd ed., (Athens, Ohio: 
University Press, 1979). 
The “trust territories” referred to in various sections of this paper were, with the 
' exception of the former Italian Somaliland, all or parts of German colonies assign- 
ed as mandated territories under the League of Nations after World War I and 
redesignated frust territories under the United Nations at the end of World War Il. 
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‘In an earlier version of this paper, five categories of- politico-géographical processes 
wére recognized; viz., (1) the dissolution or fragmentation:of former entities, (2) 
the unification or federation of political units, (3) the direct annexation of a territory 


- by one or more neighbouring territories, (4) the unilateral declaration of independ- 


ence of colonial territories, and (5) the? secession of provincial units from national 
state. Further investigation of political developments and helpful discussions 
with interested colleagues led to a recombining and subsequent reclassification of 
those original five-categories into three primary groups with related subdivisions This 
appears’ to provide'a more usable tpyology, possibly one that would lend itself 
more readily to similar analyses in other world regions. 

In the preparation of this study, dates, general historical facts, and information 
on’ boundary changes: were established and verified by consulting a number of 
standard references. Among the ‘weekly and monthly news publications and 
digests consulted were African Research Bullerin, Political Social and Cultural Series 
(London: Africa Research Ltd.), Keesing’s Contemporary Archives (London: Kees- 
ing’s Publications), the United Nations Monthly Chronicle (and its predecessors, 
United Nations Bulletin and United Nations Review), and the New York - Times. 


- Annual publications of considerable usefulness were Africa Contemporary Record: 


Annual Survey and ` Documents (New York: Africana Publishing Co), Africa 
South of the Sahara (London: Europa Publications). The following books were 
found to be authoritative and readable and were therefore used frequently: Lord 
Hailey, An African Survey, Revised 1956 (London: Oxford University Press, 
1957); Robin Hallett, Africa Since 1875 (Aun Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1974); Robert D. Hodgson and E. A. Stoneman, The Changing Map of 
Africa, 2nd ed. (Princeton; N.J.: D. Van Nostrand, 1968); and Peter Duignan 
and L. H. Gann ,Colonialism in Africa, 1970-1960, vol. 5: A Bibliographical Guide 
to Colonialism in Africa (London: Cambridge University Press, 1973). The 
Background Notés on individual countries published by the U.S. Department of 
State, intended as brief reports, were useful in providing details not covered in 
other sources. As this study néared completion, two publications appeared, too 
late for use as general references, but: nonetheless helpful in verifying certain 
matters: E. A. Boateng, A Political Geography of Africa (Cambridge, England: 


Cambridge University Press, 1978), and Ian Brownlie, African Boundaries: A 


Legal and Diplomatic rela heed feasts ery and Los ' diria University of 


- California Press, 1979). 


Additional sources consulted for special information ` are cited for documentation 
of particular issues throughout the paper.  - 

Robert Blake, 4 History of Rhodesia (New York: “Alfred | A. Knopf, 1978), 
Chap. 28. 


. Admittedly; the neighboring Republic of South Africa and ine (then) Portuguese 
- province ‘of Mozambique did permit the movement of goods through their ports 


and rail systéms to Jandlocked Rhodesia. Nevertheless, neither South Africa 
nor Portugal ever accorded formal recognition to x Rhodesian regime in the 
period following : 1965. PME. 

Gist (U.S. Dept. of State), July, 1980. 


. French Embassy, Press and Information Division, no. 77-2, Law No. 
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Fragment of Indian Society in 
Zanzibar: Conflict and Change 
in the 19th Century 


JAGDISH S. GUNDARA 


The development of the Indian community in 19th-century Zanbibar 
and its expansion took place under many constraints placed upon its 
growth. In fact a brief analysis of this community illustrates how little the 
fragments of Indian community changed when they migrated abroad. 
A discussion on the social change amongst the various Muslim sects and 
the Hindu castes provides the background to the activities of the various 
groups referred to in this paper. This is not a comprebensive analysis 
but a selection of the salient issues pertinent to the social role of the Indian 
community in 19th-century Zanzibar. Among the groups discussed parti- 
cular attention is grven to the Ismaili community, as this was a large and 
significant community and displayed the most important changes during 
that period. Less extended treatment is given to other Muslim sects, to 
Hindu caste communities and to the smaller, but at times important, 
communities such as the Parsi, Baluchi and Goan groups. 

During the 18th and 19th centuries, the east coast of Africa, the 
Persian Gulf and the west coast of India were closely interlinked, forming 
a major trading area. This entailed the movement and residency of 
Indian traders, amongst others, to the Persian Gulf and to East Africa. 
The increased commercial contact and control of the island of Zanzibar 
by the State of Oman strengthened the Indian Ocean network of trade. 
It was an incentive to large number of traders to migrate and to establish 
trading houses in Zanzibar. . 
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Despite Omani hostility! the profitability of the East African trada 
drew a steady stream of Indian traders. By 1829 there were 214 traders 
resident in Znazibar, dealing mainly in ivory and Indian cloth, a staple 
article of barter.? However, in the face of such hostility it was easier for 
the Indians to insulate rather than integrate with the larger community. 
Sheriff has argued that within a relatively short time the Indians had 
largely become integrated into Arab society and culture, noting that by 
1828 they no longer had to pay irregular duties. There is evidence against 
this view, since a visitor to Zanzibar as late as 1843 reported that the 
Indians *may still be looked down upon but nobody molests them."? 

There is a strong likelihood, that as Sultan Said's empire on the 
East African coast became more secure, so did the position of the Indian 
trading community. Sultan Said was neither a traditional Ibadhi nor an 
Imam, and was therefore tolerant of the diverse Indian groups in Muscat 
and Zanzibar. In fact, one of his fundamental miscalculations, due to his 
tolerance, was that he overlooked the British connection with the Indian 
trading class. Said allowed the financial infrastructure of his empire to 
be developed by this minority which was open to control by the British. 
Sultan Said must have known that Indian merchants in Muscat had been 


¡agents of the East India Company and continued to retain contacts with 


the protected states and British India. These liberal tenets of Sultan Said 
allowed the Indian commercial community to function without much 
change. 

The fact that the Sultan allowed Britain to intervene on bebalf of 
British Indian subjects indicated that both the Sultan and the British 
representatives were competing for the allegiance of the Indian mercantile 
class, since they were regarded not only good navigators but also 
imbued with a trade culture. The Sultan endeavoured to do this by preserv- 
ing special privileges for the Indians at Mirima, while the British tried to 
extend naval protection to Indian maritime vessels and obtain a privileged 
status for them in the 1839 Treaty. 

By 1844 there was a settlement of 500 Hindus and 600-700 Muslims 
in Zanzibar on the strength of the Oman's influence in the region. The 
arrival of a British consul in 1841 consolidated the British-Indian connec- 
tion with Zanzibar, and by 1859, when Sultan Said died and Captain 
Hamerton had completed his term of office as the British Counsul, the 
Indian population had increased to between 5,000 and 6,000. 

The hazards of extortionate taxes, pirates and the lack of solid 
political framework did not deter Indian traders from settling in Zanzibar. 
This was due, firstly, to the commercial prospects, and, secondly, to the 
economic conditions in Western Indin, which were unfavourable. Despite 
the heavy odds against them numerous traders moved to Zanzibar and 
managed to stay there: 
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The overcoming of a setof intervening obstacles by the early migrants 
lessens the difficulty of the passage for later migrants and in fact 
pathways were created which pass over intervening opportunities 
as elevated highways pass over the countryside.* 


The Omani Empire provided the overall naval and political cover for 
the merchant frontiersmen to settle and to trade. Subsequently more 
groups migrated to trade in Zanzibar. 

Cultura] factors in Zanzibar differed from those in India and pre- 
vented the Indians from feeling wholly secure. The Omanis, and to some 
extent the Indians, succeeded in orientalising the coastal African culture. 
However, in as much as the Indians held only limited commercial power 
and virtually no military or political capability theirs was a less significant 
role.’ 

The hostility of the Arab community was contained in part by the 
protection provided to the Indians by Sultan Said. The Omani Sultanate 
and the British Consulate had divergent interests in Zanzibar. However, 
since the British Indian subjects had connections with both the groups, 
the entrenchment of both helped to increase the population of Indian 
merchants. | 

Migration of Indians was not a one-way process. There was also some 
reverse migration to India from Zanzibar. Admittedly, this was small 
owing tothe general growth in economic activity. Thus their role, while 
shrinking at one qualitative level, required increasingly large numbers of 
participants in this trade. For instance, Indian cotton became scarce and 
more expensive than American cloth, which began to be imported in 
the 1830s. Indian merchants were thereby reduced to being mere middle- 
men in the cloth trade. Reverse migration to India was also limited due to 
economic stringencies in that country. While conditions there on the one 
hand led to migration of Indian traders, on the other they contributed 
to the weakening of the Indian Ocean-based commerce between Western 
India, Zanzibar and the Persian Gulf. Indian commercial control in 
this area was weakened by the increase of British, European and American 
commercial influence, due to the greater capabilities of the extra-Indian 
Ocean powers in terms of steamers, capital and markets. By the end of 
the 1850s the Indian merchants began to realise a few objective realities 
of their position. Firstly, that the economic infrastructure of the Omani 
Empire was unreliable; the east coast trade was based on the exploitation 
of ivory, gum, copal and clove plantations in Zanzibar, and profits from 
slave caravans. Their supply was irregular and fetched high but fluctuat- 
ing prices. Secondly, the establishment of the British Consulate provided 
British Indian subjects with a mensure of security, but the fact that the 
abolition of slavery was its main function threatened Indian investments 
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in the caravan trade and plantation economy, and led to bankruptcies 
and the departure of some traders from Zanzibar. Hence, the British 
Consulate, by providing protection at one level, was able to negate its 
advantage at another, because slavery and slave labour were an integral 
part of the economy. This revaluation of the positive and negative factors 
of their situation left the merchants with grave doubts about their security. 
As long as economic conditions were booming in Zanzibar there was no 
noticeable stream of migration back to India. This counter stream of migra- 
tion became strong, however, once the traders had acquired wealth or 
when there was a slump in the economy, or when the abolition of slavery 
made the traders (personally) bankrupt. Demand for ivory, a luxury item, 
dropped sharply in times of famine and economuc uncertainty in India. 
The traders were, therefore, faced with a difficult situation. Culture and 
sentiment, as well as good commercial practice, dictated that they maintain 
and materially assist their Indian commercial and family connections.” 
Yet, because of uncertain economic conditions in India, they were un- 
wiling to return. 

The complexity of this position of the adan traders was not fully: 
understood by travellers to East Africa. Indians were stereotyped by 
travellers who failed to comprehend the pressures under which they 
were operating and the vulnerability of their position: 


so great was their passion for money that they seldom return to their 
native country while they can amass wealth more rapidly elsewhere.'° 


Despite the shift of commercial influence to Europe and America, 
trade within the Indian Ocean expanded during the mid-19th century. 
The Indian population, although increasingly restricted to a less 
determinant economic role, expanded along with trade. Migration, 
especially by smaller traders, was aided by the growing British naval 
and commercial control of the Omani Empire and Indian Ocean trade 
routes. Hence: 


The Khojas who had not been very successful in the China trade 
had begun to establish themselves in Zanzibar, Mauritius, and else- 
where in the Indian Océan and they prospered ca d 


Consul Kirk estimated that there were 2, 558 Khojas by 1870, who were 
distributed as follows: 


- Place e Individuals o Houses 


Zanzibar 2,100 - i 535 - 
Pemba a 59 a 2 © oR 
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. Place Individuals Houses 

: Bagamayo 137 36 

, Mirima | 25 l 10 

. Dar-es-Salaam 43 13 

| Kilwa i 176 mM 77 

, Munga i 18 9 
2,558 703 


1 

i 
Thére were about 700 married females amongst the Zanzibar Indian 
population of 2,100. Of the 535households in Zanzibar, the majority were 
from Kutch (422) or Jamnagar (100).'* It is clear from the available 
statistics that the Khoja community lived mainly in Zanzibar and came 
primarily from Kutch. Those resident on the East African coast acted 
as agents for the Zanzibar concerns by the 1880s. The Bohra community 
was prominent on the African “and Arabian coasts.!* 

In 1887 the Indian population is recorded as 6,344, a low figure 
compared to the estimate of 5-6,000. thirty years before. However, the 
latter may have been an overestimate, while the 1887 figure may also 
reflect the return of the traders to India as a result of economic failure. 

The distribution of the 6,344 Indians was as shown in the Table.'* 

(next page). 

-~ Itis clear from the Table that most of the Hindus lived in 
Zanzibar and did not bring their womenfolk with them. The Khojas 
remained the most significant community in numerical terms and the 
smaller Bohra community appears to have been taniy evenly distributed 
over the East African coast. 

The trading community from western India ia not only to 
Bombay but also as far as Zanzibar. 


By the middle of the century (Bombay)had recaptured its medieval 
commerce with the Persian Gulf, the Red Sea and the Malabar 
coast and in the following decades this trade was extended to the 
east coast of Hic Malacca and China.!* 


In the process of moving from rural western India to urbanised Bombay, 
the Gujerati community had undergone much change. While this com- 
munity—consisting of Hindus and Muslims—became the central force 
of change in the social structure, its influence was also felt by the peri- 
pheral communities in Zanzibar. The Gujeratis daminated Bombay 
of the early 19th- century and Gujerati was the lingua franca. The 
Kutchis were the other main group which had, migrated to Bombay and 
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Zanzibar. As a protected state of Britain, the state of Kutch was not 
totally integrated into British India. The Parsis, early in the 19th 
century, were the most ubiquitous community. They accumulated wealth 
as agents of European contractors to the government for supplying 
troops, as importers of provisions and wines and as traders on their own 
account.'!© The two other Gujerati communities were the Hindu and Jain 
Banyan communities who were bankers, traders and shopkeepers. The 
Bohras, converted from Hinduism to Islam in the 11th century, came 
to Bombay from the Surat and Broach districts during the 18th century. 
They were generally small businessmen. The Dauli Bohra, who were 
numerically the largest in Bombay, and the Sulmani Bobras separated 
in the 16th century over the issue of the Dai, or the rightful head of the 
community. 

In the 18th and early 19th century the Parsis, Banyans and Bohras 
dominated the trade in Bombay.!7 During this period various other com- 
munities began to rival the older groups and by the middle of the 19th 
century the Bhatias were a trading caste of Kathiawar and Kutch 
who, after their conversion to Vaisnavism and vegetarianism, rose to a 
high place in the caste hierarchy. The influence of the Gujerati class 
of merchants in Bombay was constantly being felt by the fragments of 
Gujerati communities in the Zanzibar dominions. This was the casebecause 
they were either the agents of. Bombay firms or had business connections 
with them. Akin to the Bhatias were the Bhansalis and Lohanas, who 
held a subordinate position in Kutch and Kathiawar but were consider- 
ably successful in Bombay. A similar change in status occurred when these 
communities migrated to Zanzibar. 

The Khojas, Memons and Bohras had converted to Islam and by the 
1840s so many Khojas had migrated to Bombay from Kutch and 
Kathiawar that it became their headquarters. 

A large number of the Zanzibari Parsi community, being an offshoot 
of the Bombay Parsis, had their roots in an urban environment. They 
were a prosperous mercantile community which was exclusive, self- 
reliant and self-contained. In Zanzibar they were adaptable to manners 
. and dress, but this was in no way a departure from the principles of their 
faith. 

Of Hindu communities, the Bhatias and the Banyans were the most 
numerous and came from Kutch, Gujerat and Konkan. The Bhatias were 
the largest Hindu group which had a strong commercial culture and 
was involved in moneylending. Other castes such as the Vanias and 
Lohanas were also to be found; Sir Bartle Frere observed that most of the 
Hindus lived in Zanzibar. The Lohanas and Patidars*® from Gujerat 
abandoned landholding for trade and commerce in East Africa. The 
Lohanas came from Gujerati-speaking districts in India and were slightly 
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more lax about marriage than the Patidars. -.: 2.15. i 

- Much of the domestic religion connected with rural and andoni 
groups fell into disuse except for the Bhatias in Zanzibar, Who “became 
progressively stricter Hindus during their stay abroad and over a period 
were able to raise their standing in India.” 

The Bhatias in Zanzibar who traded on a large idis were also 
bankers and speculators. Some were literate in English. They abstained 
from drinking alcohol, were aloof from other Hindus and did not help 
non-Bhatia destitutes. Amongst the Bhatia community in Zanzibar, 
Jairam Sewji and Ludda Damji were respected leaders of their traditional - 
community, primarily because they formed a successful and powerful firm; 
However, these leaders could not demand religious sanction because 

| . their main preoccupation was business. 
| The Hindus were a closely knit community probably because they 
did not have their families with them. This factor helped them retain 
| not only their native languages but also a semblance of religious customs. 
| However, since many of them co-habited with local women there was a 
large elment of hypocrisy in their conservative and traditional attitudes. 
i The Hindus who co-habited with local women in Zanzibar were 
not prone to become Muslims. Apart from Muslim women, there were 
many slave and non-Muslim local women with whom they could have 
liaisons. While there might have been some indigenisation of Hindus, it 
is likely that there was more ‘orientalisation’ of local women because of 
the prevailing attitudes of male dominance. In general terms, the conti- 
nuance of endogamy reinforced the traditional behaviour patterns even 
| though many customs and traditions were dropped, and no traditional 
caste systems were set up in East Africa. The traditional caste system in 
India and the.relationship of dependance between one caste and another 
| had disappeared but caste exclusiveness still remained.” 
The caste system did not prevail in Zanzibar because selective 
| migration did not allow the caste structure to be replicated. Commercial 
| prosperity further fragmented the caste structure. Whenever caste com- 
munities existed they functioned primarily on a competitive than a hier- 
archical basis. However, the caste system was operative on selective terms 
and continued to exist as a sub-community or a jati. The Hindus continued 
| to draw on it as such rather than on the basis of sectarian differences. 

There were two sects in Muslim society—the Sunnis and the Shias. 

The shariat or religious law amongst the Sunnis was different but it was a 
| mainly orthodox interpretation of the Koran.2* In Zanzibar this Shiaite 
| 'sect was observed to contain some rich merchants and some craftsmen. 
| Their wives were kept strictly veiled. They were a quiet reticent folk and 
| far less affected by European influences than’ the Khojas.* 

^ A small community of Memons from Sind also lived in Zanzibar und 
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they took part in shipping.and fishing.* There. was also a small community 
of 200 Baluchis who were used as. soldiers by Sultan Said. As a Sunni 
community they were subject to Hanafi laws. The main function of the 
Baluchis was to assist thé Sultan's walis on the coast. They were, however, 
accused of committing the very robberies, which they were employed to 
prevent. Their jamadar (commander) lived lavishly compared to the 
soldiers on the proceeds of bribery and private trade. They remained the 
only group ofthe Sultan's soldiers and police in the Zanzibar dominions 
until the end of the nineteenth century.” The use of Baluchi soldiers by 
the Sultan rather than Omani Arabs isolated the Zanzibar Sultan even 
further from the Arab elites. 

A small Goan Catholic community also existed in Zanzibar and 
“enjoyed full benefit of British protection in 1879’. They were the oiy 
Christian Indians in Zanzibar.” 

The Ismailis or Khoja community in Zanzibar was the most inter- 
esting and pivotal community. They demonstrated the peculiar predica- 
ment of a religious minority suffering from fear of persecution by the 
dominant traditional society, while being equally vulnerable to constitu- 
tional and structural change in their contact with the British imperial 
network. The identity of the Khoja community was defined with the help 
of British courts in Bombay and it became a highly organised and cohesive 
group. Since the community was shaped in the context of the British High 
Court it became highly. ‘functional while operating within thè imperial 
context. - The Hindu. community, however, was never quite transformed 
in this sense. It remained 'disfünctional'. in temrs of the British because 
it was socially conservative and traditional. This was pártially because 
the British were Ie epe to the leader of the Ismaili community, the 
Aga Khan.?? 

In spite of the fact that the various Hindu castes and Muslim sects 
operated in a foreign environment and had business links with one 
ánother, they remained separate groups. The differences were heightened 
when the identity: of the Khoja community was defined by the Bombay 
High Court. The various court cases between the leaders and their com- 
munities strengthened the vertical links between the British authority and 
each separate community but prevented any horizontal inter mixture 
amongst the Hindus, Bohras, Memons and Khojas. 

The Khojas were basically a Shia community but because they lived 
in a predominantly Sunni context they outwardly adopted Sunni customs. 
This created a conflict in their identity, a crisis which was not resolved 
organically by thie community through internal conciliation, but through 
'external/intervention of the Bombay High Coürt. The main impact of 
the British Court's.decisions was to purge the religion of its Hindu context 
arid. abort the symbiotic and syncretic process which had hitherto takén 
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place between the Sufi and the Hindu elements of the Khoja religion. 

The Erskine Perry decision (1851), Sir Joseph Arnould's decision 
(1866), and Justice Russell's decision (1908)?! played an important role 
in determining the constitutional framework of the Khoja community and 
the powers of the Aga Khan as a traditional leader. The identitity of the 
Khojas, as Shia Imami Ismaili, was not established until the Aga Khan 
case of 1866. Some of the prominent and wealthy merchants became Sunnis 
in the interest of the considerable personal advantage, particularly the 
richer members of the community.? It is clear that even the reformers 
wanted to change the nature of the community not necessarily for the 
benefit of the whole community, but because of their personal monetary 
interests. 

This group of reformers in Bombay challenged the authority of the 
Aga Khan and filed a suit in the Bombay Supreme Court. This case was 
heard before Sir Erskine Perry in 1851 and he ruled that the Jamat was 
part of the Khoja community and that the Aga Khan had no right to 
interfere in its use. 

The conciliatory Perry judgement had two effects. On the one hand 
it reconciled the two opposing factions and brought them back within 
the fold, and on the other it set a precedent for future dissenters and 
reformers to turn to the courts to solve internal differences. 

Following the Perry decision, there was peace for ten years. In 1861 
the Sunni reformers, using the force of the outward Suni usages, sought 
to abandon the Shia professions of the Khojas because it estranged the 
Khojas from the other Muslim communities of Bombay and increased the 
hold of the Shia Imam over them. The reformers rested their case on the 
argument that the Aga Khan was a Shia interfering in the charitable trust 
intended for Sunnis. By putting their case in such a manner they were 
forced into the untenable position of trying to prove that the Khoja 
community had been converted by Sunni Imam and that the Khojas 
followed the Sunni form of Islam. Moreover they were virtually asking 
a British court of law to issue a binding statement of what constituted 
the legal conditions of membership of their community.* 

During 1866 about 600 Khojasin Bombay adhered to the reform 
group and about 3,000 to the Aga Khan. The Khoja community in the 
Indian Ocean area were mainly strong followers of the Aga Khan, and, 
barring five persons, included the entire Zanzibar Khoja community. 

The reformers losttheir case and pláced the Khoja community in 
the predicarhent that Judge Arnould’s decision defined the terms which 
constituted an Ismaili Khoja and thus made it difficult for the community 
to change in the future. The beliefs and the tenets of the Tsmailis were now 
embedded in a pronouncement by an institution of nó less prestige than 
the British High Court whose legal authority carried the utmost weight 
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and on whose decisions the community could fall back in case of similar 
challenges in the future.** 

While this might be true, the importance of Judge Arnould's decision 
was that it upheld the traditional authority and that the liberal Sunni 
reformers had failed in their bid to overthrow the traditional leader of the 
Ismailis. The Aga Khan in turn tried to westernise the Khojas and to 
discard much of the Hindu heritage. There was in the East African context 
a “modification in outlook and social structure of the community especially 
in the wake of the impact of western culture.” The same modifications 
cannot be said to have been adopted by the Shia Khoja community residing 
in dominantly Sunni Zanzibar. 

The westernisation of the Khojas seems to have been misconstrued 
as the modernisation of the Khojas, whereas it would seem that western- 
isation was the result of an attempt by the traditional leader to maintain 
his authority and keep the Sunni reformers at bay. This was especially 
true because the Aga Khan was extremely loyal to the British Crown. 
He had connections with the British Royal Family?? and was a supporter 
of the imperial rule." Hence with increased western control the Khoja 
community as a whole was in a position to define itself to suit the new 
conditions of British rule—something the Bohras and the Hindus could 
not do to the same extent. 

The use of the British courts by various sections of the Ismaili or 
Khoja community had virtually become a method of solving their 
internal differences. Since conciliation by resolving conflict within the 
community had been supplanted by court decision, the Aga Khan contin- 
ued to assert his legitimacy derived from the Árnould decision. During 
his visit to Zanzibar in 1899, the Aga Khan further westernised his com- 
munity and separated them from other Indian communities. 

Whatever the constitutional position of the head of the community, 
the major control on their behalf was exercised by the seths over their 
castes. However, since the leadership over the castes was temporal, it was 
considered to be arbitrary by many members of the caste. In Zanzibar, 
Jairam Sewji could only muster a few signatures from members of his 
caste to reject British citizenship during the 1840s. 

The prominent'ethos both in Bombay and Zanzibar was the commer- 
cial culture and not agrarian culture. The Khojas, for instance, were 
involved in foreign commerce in Zanzibar and in ironmongery, cutlery, 
china, cloth and retail trade in cotton goods.?? Since the traditional caste 
leadership had a feudal agricultural base there was no' unequivocal 
recognition of the new emergent leaders in cities or new migrant communi- 
ties. There was no unqualified recognition of certain' families and castes 
from Kutch or Güjerat because neither mofussil" villages nor mofussil 
families were replicated in Zanzibar. The consular court wanted to appeal 
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against traditional disobedience. This interference of the courts eliminated 
the sanction of the seths especially when they were authoritarian. Unfor- 
tunaely, in Zanzibar there was no educated class which could rationalise 
or retínforce these breakages in the community as was the case in Bombay. 

The recourse to civil litigation by the various communities using 
codified law negated the role of the reformers and of changes which were 
historically authenticated from within the communities. 

The Zanzibar fragment of the Indian society lacked a class of male 
ed people and a vernacular press so that the seths did retain some tradi- 
tional authority. While the role of the seths and their respective communities 
had been transformed in Zanzibar, the seths remained the only lasg who 
could lead in the absence of alternative leadership. 

In Zanzibar this authority was vested in two major families. The 
Jairam Sewji family was a respresentative of the Hindu community and 
the Khoja community was dominated by the Topan family. The case of 
these two families demonstrated that they played an extremely limited role 
as far as Indian cultural interests were concerned. Their work and commer- 
cial interests involved them more with the Omani and the foreign powers 
operating in Zanzibar than with the Indian community. They were merely 
used by the dominant Omani and British groups to coerce the Indian 
communities to accept certain measures imposed upon them. 

The origins of the firm of Jairam Sewji are obscure. The firm 
played an important role in the founding of Sultan Said's Zanzibar 
empire, in which Sewji held threee important offices. He was the Chief 
Custom Master of the Zanzibari dominions, the chief offlcer of the port 
of Zanzibar and the state banker. Dewji's activities as the Custom Master 
extended beyond the island of Zanzibar to the ports of Lamu, Mombasa, 
Mogadishu, Kisamayu and Dar-es-Salaam which were subordinate to the 
Zanzibar Customs House. In his capacity as the state banker, he lent 
large sums of money to the Sultan and to the European, Arab and Indian 
business houses. 

It is reported that when Jairam Sewji's father learnt that.a vessel 
manned by Americans was at Majunga, he went over in baggalas 
to persuade these traders to visit Zanzibar. The captain complied with 
the Banyan's request, and intercourse with Americans of a most friendly 
character was commenced and has been continued bai M till this 
day, almost exclusively with the port of Salem.“ 

‘ Subsequently, Jairam Sewji and the American Consul Waters recognis- 
ed that they were mutually shrewd and established a monopolistic trade 
relationship whicn excluded from Zanzibar trade those merchants who 
did not deal with them.** Later, Sewji dissolved this exclusive business 
 arrangment when he realised the advantage of competitive trade. 

The Sewji firm operated in an extremely complex situation. Tt was 
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brought increasingly under British control and Ludda Damji, the head of 
the firm, had very close relations with Consul General Kirk. Another 
partner in the firm, Ebji Sewji, however, was not favourably regarded by 
the British and suffered business losses during the British attempts to 
abolish the slave trade in the 1850s. The fact that the firm was operating 
within the politically weak framework“ of the Zanzibar empire and 
subject to British legal juristdiction alienated the firm locally. After the 
death of Ludda Damji, relations between Sultan Barghash and the Sewji 
firm deteriorated. During the last decades of the 19th century 
this firm was divided between Jairam and Ebji Sewji and finally dis- 
integrated. i 
Topan, the son of a small vegetable seller of Kutch, stowed away 
to Zanzibar at the age of twelve. His father who was an Ismaili, had known 
Jairam Sewji in Kutch. Consequently, Sewji employed Topan as a scribe 
to work for Ludda Damjı because of his neat handwriting. Topan later 
returned to India, married an Ismaili, and came back to live in Zanzibar.“ 
He set up a successful business on his own initiative, using the contacts 
with American and other traders he had met through the Sewji firm. In 
the 1960s his relations with the American Consul were described as friendly, 
because of his constant presence at the Consulate. While the Sewji firm 
had become close to the British Consulate, Tharia Topan increasingly 
began to contro] the market for American goods. Sir Bartle Frere described 
the extremely close connection between Indian firms and foreign interests. 
He remarked that the Indian sometimes stands to the foreign firm in 
a relation more like that of a partner than a mere broker, agent or 
go-between.* 


Consul General Kirk remarked that Topan had become probably 
the most important Indian merchant in Zanzibar, and “was American in 
all his interests”. While the Sewji firm had previously been successful in 
breaking away from its strong American connections with the firm of 
Waters, the Topan firm did not appear to succeed so well. The American 
merchants, in order to retain their independence, played off Indian 
merchants against one another. In 1879 the American Consul Hathorne 
was convinced that Tharia Topan might be ruined if he advanced large 
sums of money.* Topan had advanced large amounts of money to the 
firm of Edward Ropes, who was his attorney in Zanzibar. Ropes' son 
became the agent for Topan's firm in Mozambique and lost him Rupees 
100,000 in the course of 21 years: Topan was extremely angered by this 
loss and Ropes' ungentlemanly behaviour, and wrote to his father: 


“My friend when you first arrivedin Zanzibar your age was of 18 
years and I had always perceived in. you prudence and far-sighted- 
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ness, becoming to a gentleman. I am sorry that I do not see the same 

good principles in your son, Mr. Ropes.’ 

Topan's American connections, including the naming of. a ship after 
him in Salem, did not ultimately help his business. In 1879, Sultan 
Barghash, in order to make a desperate break from Sewji, the 
Customs Master, whose company was firmly under the control of 
the British Consulate, granted to Topan the contract to collect customs.?? 
A close associate of Barghash, Topan accopanied him on a visit to England. 
Sir Bartle Frere was impressed by Tharia Topan, the leader of the Ismaili 
community and a principal adviser to the Sultan. During this state visit, 
Topan was described as “a tall, stout, good humoured elderly man whose 
fair complexion and light blue handsomely embroidered dress stood out 
in strong contrast against the square, wiry figures, grave expressions and 
sombre garments of the Sultan's Arab suite.'?! His strict business integrity 
and honesty were praised by Stanley on another occasion. Topan's firm 
could also not escape British control, especially after he became Customs 
Master. His associations with the British become close and in 1890, 
the year Zanzibar became a protectorate, he was knighted by Queen 
Victoria for his services in abolishing the slave trade. 

The turn of the century brought about the downfall of the Topan and 
Sew): firms: 


Giants among pioneers like Séth Alladina Visram, Messrs A. A. 
and T. M. Jeevanjee, Sir Tharia Topan, Seth Jairam Sewji and 
others have left no visible memorials of their greatest enterprises and 
successes, and have become within only sixty years, mere historical 
landmarks.’ 


It has been posited that the downfall of such businessmen was a consequence 
of their ‘family based businesses. Apart from the total position of 
the Indians being subsumed under British and German™ interests, it is 
possible that their downfall was caused by the deeper transformations 
they had helped to bring about inthe expansionist Omani political empire. 
In as much as the Omani empire was politically weak, the economic infra- 
structures, including those of the firms of Sewji and Topan, also collapsed. 
The imperial corporate structure began to operate on the commercial base 
which the Índian business community had helped to establish in East 
Africa. During the process of the establishtnent of Imperialism Indian 
businesses suffered a major blow, since they lost their commercial posi- 
tion to the politically motivated metropolitan powers. 

This discussiom has shown that a measure of accommodation had 
existed between the Indians and the Omani empire, but there does not 
seem to be ample evidence that they were 'indigenised'. On theoretical 
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grounds the existence of the process of ‘indigenisation’ assumes that there 
were functionalist and integrationist influences which interpreted social 
changes. ? Hence the migrants are assumed to have been integrated or 
“indigenised”, and on the other hand to have become a deviant persona- 
lity—a marginal man or outsider. The wenkness of this model is that it 
assumes that people remain static. As has been pointed out carlier,% 
the people living round the Indian Ocean had migrated to and fro since 
time immemorial. Since the monsoons linked, rather than separated, the 
Zanzibar dominions with the west coast of India, “indigenisation” did not 
take place as a matter of course. The Indian Ocean trade was dependent 
upon a cohesiveness of capital and goods markets in India, the Persian 
Gulf and the Zanzibar dominions. Therefore, in as much as the Indians 
can be construed as having been 'indigenised' and to have broken away 
from Indian trade, they were succeeding in destroying the Indian Ocean 
based trade and becoming increasingly vunerable to metropolitan contro]. 
Their strength while functioning in the Zanzibar dominions had been 
their connections with western Indian business houses and families. They 
became commercially weaker as a community in direct proportion to the 
severance of their Indian connections. 

The supposition that the Indians had been “indigenised” in the Zanzi- 
bar dominions presupposes that the Omani coastal trading system was an 
‘indigenous’ empire, and that its interests totally coincided with local 
interests. However, in as much as the Indian Ocean oriented Omani Empire 
imposed itself on the local populace and was exploitative in nature, it could 
not have remained secure or a part of the indigenous interests. Within this 
system the Indian trading class held little political power. They only held 
commercial power and in order to survive had to either ingratiate them- 
selves with the rulers or be politically skilful. As a culturally diffuse and 
politically weak group they were unable to develop the skills necessary to 
maintain a position of pre-eminence as a major power group. 

The nineteenth century Indian community remained a “fragment” 
of India in East Africa. Their local connections and British jurisdiction had 
changed their position in the East African, Indian and the Indian Ocean 
area. However, this took place in the context of the changing role for the 
whole region with the growth of imperialism. 
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Tanzania s Foreign Policy 

as a Frontline State 

in the Liberation of Southern Africa’ 
K. MATHEWS 


Historically, Tanzania's anti-colonial struggle could be traced 
from the 1880s when her people put up serious resistances against 
German colonialism culminating in the famous Maji-Maji rebellion 
fought between 1905 and 1906. Following the defeat of the Germans 
in the First World War, Britain became Tanzania's new colonial power. 
It was during British colonialism that the nationalist struggle began 
in Tanzania leading to the achievement of political independence in 
1961. With the winning of political indendence, Tanzania embarked on 
the historical road towards total liberation of herself and of Africa 
as a Whole. Thus Tanzania approached the question of liberation 
within the framework of the anti-colonial and anti-imperialist 
struggle on the African continent. 

The basis of Tanzania's policy on liberation was clearly 
spelt out by President Nyerere himself in his maiden address to the 
General Ássembly of the United Nations. He said: 

The basis of our action, internal and external, wil be an 
attempt, an honest attempt, to honour the dignity of man.. 
We must accept without question as a basis, a basic article 


"Slightly revised. version of a paper presented at the Seminar on “Two Decades of 
Tanzania in International Relations: 1961-1981” organized by the Mozambique- 
Tanzania Centre for Foreign Relations, Dares Salaam, at the Arusha (Tanzania) Inter- 
national Conference Centre, 11-16 May 1981. a 
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of faith, that every . individual has an equal right to inherit 
the earth and to partake of its joys and its sorrows..In saying 
this, we have committed our country to a grand endeavour.. 
There can be no question of colonialism continuing: any 
longer...Our opposition to colonialism is total and not 
confined by space or time; but it is natural and inevitable 
that we should have a particular concern for Africa... For 
that implementation of our third policy, the attainment of 
African unity, depends on the complete freedom of our 
continent.! 
Thus, Tanzania's policy on liberation, the centrepiece in her foreign 
policy principles and priorities, is closely related to her domestic 
policy of socialism and self-reliance which is based on her belief in 
human equality and human dignity. Internally, Tanzania is committed 
to the building of an egalitarian society devoid of exploitation, oppres- 
sion or discrimination. This socialist ideology has been the guiding 
policy as far as her societal transformation is concerned. Born out of 
this policy of socialism are the principles of anti-colonialism and 
antizimperialism. However, based.on her experience, Tanzania has 
come to realize how difficult it is for one to be anti-imperialist while 
lacking a strong economic base. This contradiction is clearly reflected 
in her policy towards the liberation struggle in southern Africa. 

- With. regard to ‘Tanzania’s conceptualization of liberation, 
President Nyerere has correctly pointed out that the pee of libera: 
tion has four stages, namely, 

^ freedom from colonialism and ide minority rule; : 

freedom from external economic -dominations; , A uude 
~ freedom from poverty and from injustice and oppression imposed 
. upon Africans by Africans; and f 

- mental freedom—an end to the mental simi on which makes 

Africans Took upon one peoples or other nations as inherently 

superior.? 

‘As to the liberation of southern Alia Tanzania's concern has been 
with the first of the above stages i.e., liberation from colonialisn and 
racialist minority rule, a stage which could ‘be reached by whatever 
means available, preferably through non-violent means. 

. Another related aspect of Tanzania's policy of anti-colonialism: 


and anti-imperialism has been her belief in and support for African 


unity. Right from the beginning of her anti-colonial struggle, Tanzania 
came to the realization that internal unity as well as unity and coopera- 
tion with other African countries was a necessity as a strategy to 
defeat colonialism and imperialism in Africa. Thus Tanzania’s quest for 
African Unity began as a principle as well as a strategy in her struggle. 
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against colonialism and imperialism both internally and :externally; 
Through the formation of the Pan-African Freedom Movement 
for East dnd. Central Africa (PAFMBCA) in 1958, . Tanzania 
endeavoured to present a broad united front of the East and Central 
African countries to confront one common enemy—colonialism and 
imperialism.. Besides, Tanzania called for the formation of a Federa- 
tion of East Africa before each of the territories could get their 
independence. ^ a | | 
An important feature of Tanzania's style of diplomacy in the 
post-independent period has been to seek cooperation with like- 
minded regimes to coordinate their foreign policy positions on 
key issues so as to boost their bargaining power. Thus from the 
mid-sixties, Nyerere, Obote and Kaunda coordinated their positions 
and put forward a common strategy particularly with regard to Southern 
Africa. This ‘group’—unofficially known as the ‘Mulungushi Club’— 
was able to take a strong position including opposition against 
Britain's proposed resumption of arms sales to South Africa at the 
1971 Commonwealth Conference in Singapore. The fall of Obote in 
Uganda in 1971 and the gradual disintegration of the East African 
Community, left Nyerere with little option but to look to the South for 
new alignments to strengthen the liberation front. This resulted in the 
formation of the Frontline States, who have been able to coordinate 
their policies for the liberation of Southern Africa reasonably well. 
Till recently, the- Frontline States comprised five Southern 
African states, namely Tanzania, Mozambique, Angola, Zambia and 
Botswana. The choice of President Nyerere as the Chairman of the 
Frontline States seems to have been a logical compromise since his style 
and ideology lay between two different orientations held by Angola and 
Mozambique on the one hand and Botswana and Zambia on the other. 
Moreover, given Tanzania’s longstanding involvement in the African 
liberation struggles, it was perhaps only a matter of common sense that 
the Frontline Presidents choose President Nyerere as their Chairman. - 
The formation of the Frontline States as an informal alliance of 
states with sub-regional interests, and their deep involvement in the 
Zimbabwe crisis till the latter’s independence in April 1980, was con- 
sequent upon the collapse of the Portuguese power in Mozambique and 
Angola in 1975. Tanzania and Zambia have been spokesmen on 
Southern Africa and especially Rhodesia. They also commanded inter- 
national respect from the Socialist Bloc, the Western powers and the 
Third World in general. On the other hand, Mozambique and Angola, 
both of which gained independence in 1975, have added credibility to the 
‘new frontline’ grouping because of their immediate past experience 
of armed struggle which is one of the alternative strategies to resolve the 
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Southern African crisis. 

However, Tanzania's role and activities in the liberation of southern 
Africa has to be viewed in a wider context than mere ‘frontline’ involve- 
ment in the region. Tanzania, along with other interested states, parti- 
cularly Zambia had been attempting to solve the Rhodesian crisis ever 
since the UDI of 11 November 1965. Firstly, Tanzania and Zambia 
opposed the granting of independence to a white minority government. 
Nyerere had made it clear that Tanzanian and Zambian aims in 
Rhodesia were ““to contribute to and assist in the achievement of demo- 
cratic independence in southern Africa.? As part of the political action 
over the Rhodesian issue, Tanzania, on 15 December 1965 went as far 
as to sever diplomatic relations with Britain in order to bring “effective 
pressure to bear on the UK and make her Government wake up to its 
world responsibilities." Both Tanzania and Zambia also made use of 
their membership in international and regional institutions like the 
OAU, the UN, the Commonwealth and the Non-aligned Bloc, to press 
for international political and diplomatic action to terminate the white - 
rule in Rhodesia. ' 

President Nyerere and President Kaunda have all along expressed 
their preference for a peaceful settlement of the Southern African prob- 
lem. This preference has been spelt out clearly in the Lusaka Manifeto 
of 1969, which offered Portugal, Rhodesia and South Africa a chance 
for peaceful negotiation as an alternative to violent conflict. But at 
that time, this offer was rejected by all the three. Five years later, how- 
ever, under the greatly altered balance of power in southern Africa, 
Pretoria showed signs of conciliation with black Africa as reflected 
in Vorster's “Voice of Reason" speech in October 1974.‘ The initial 
involvement of the Frontline States led to be conclusion of the historic 
Declaration of Zimbawean Nationalist Unity on 7 December 1974, 
and the subsequent detente exercise which included attempts at peacefully 
solving the Zimbabwe crisis through negotiations with the white govern- 
ments of Southern Africa. Tanzania, Zambia, Botswana and Frelimo 
leadership accepted South African initiative for negotiations." 

Many African states immediately criticized the Frontline States” 
response ‘as another capitulation to South Africa by independent Africa.’ 
The Frontline States had assessed that South African influence might be 
crucial in bringing Smith to agree to majority rule in Zimbabwe. Hence 
the Frontline States were turning to South África as the country which 
had the means to bring pressure on Smith, without possibly compromising 
their opposition against minority rule. The economic and military con- 
straints and compulsions of the Frontline States also called for a compro- 
mise. Economically, all the Frontline States, except Tanzania, have or 


_ had economic or trade links with South Africa which limit their freedom 
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of action. For example, Botswana never even closed her border with 
South Africa and Zambia, though she closed her border with Rhodesia 
and South Africa in 1973, reopened it in 1978 with a view to boosting 
her economy. Mozambique maintained it closed the borders at great 
cost. Border raids, invasions and other subversive activities by the white 
regimes have been the consequences facing the Frontline States for 
their stand: It was clear that the economies of these countries could not 
flourish in the presence of minority regimes which are determined to 
strangle them. Equally important, the security and independence of these 
countries could be guaranteed only with the elimination and destruction 
of the white minority regimes in the area. Furthermore, given the nature 
of the imperialist power base in southern Africa, a committed and united 
front was a necessity. Such factors have contributed to the convergence 
of interests among the Frontline States, despite their basic ideological 
differences.© Politically, however, these countries could be seen as a 
part of the countries which form the ‘radical’ side of the OAU member 
states. l f 
Following Rhodesian incursions into Mozambique the Frontline 
States had also entered a loose military alliance at their Dar-es-Salaam 
Defence Summit late in 1976, They pledged that “an attack on any one 
country would be regarded as an attack on the others”. This was describ- 
ed by observers as ““the most important meeting on independent southern 
Africa's collective security.”” However, this has never materialized. 
The Frontline States have also been acting as a collective pressure 
group on those Western powers which directly or indirectly give support 
to the colonial and racist regimes in southern Africa. There is no doubt 
that their collective pressure has been a major factor in influencing some 
change in the policies of several Western powers in their relations with 
the white regimes in southern África. In fact, there are many levels of 
involvement of the Frontline States. These include government to govern- 
ment contacts among themselves, and then with the white governments 
of southern Africa and those of the world community. Besides, con- 
tacts have been maintained with the liberation movements ánd with 
various international and regional organizations like the United Nations, 
the OAU and the Commonwealth. When we turn specifically to an 
examination of Tanzania's role and policy on the liberation of southern 
Africa we find that in Mozambique, Tanzania supported FRELIMO 
(the Mozambiquan Liberation Movement) from its inception in Dar-es- 
Salaam in June 1962, and ignored COREMO formed after the assassi- 
nation of FRELIMO leader Edward Mondlane in 1969, and solidly 
supported Samora Machel before and after his confirmation as FRE- 
LIMO's President in 1970.2 Tanzania regarded FRELIMO and its 
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liberation struggle. In 1974, Tanzania donated Shs. 4 million to the 
liberation movements, and TANU declared 1974 to be the liberation 
year. 

Tanzania's recognition of and moral and material support to F RELIMO 
and its leadership over the years have created a sense of solidarity bet- 
ween Tanzania and Mozambique. In 1976 Tanzania supported 
Mozambique when the latter closed her border with Rhodesia. She also 
strongly backed Mozambique in her appeal to the UN for compensation 
following this heroic action which she took at an enormous cost to. 
her economy. Án example of Mozambique's own reciprocation of 
Tanzania's unstinted support was Mozambique's staunch support of 
Tanzania in her recent conficts and war with Idi Amin and his regime in 
Uganda. Besides, Tanzania and Mozambique created between them a 
the strong bond of cooperation in matters of trade with the ds 
of Joint Commission for Cooperation since 1975.? ; 

Tanzania’s stand with respect to the liberation movements in Angola, 
however, was controversial. Before she eventually settled for, one, 
Tanzania shifted her support as she deemed right between the opposing 
movements each of which claimed to be the authentic representative of 
the people of Angola. This vacillation was due to lack of consensus 
within the OAU, which in turn reflected the changing military capability, 
among the rival movements, their ideological differences, the opposing 
extra-African socio-economic systems and the leading powers thereof 
that supported the different movements. The three competing movements 
in Angola were Dr. Netto's Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA), which came to establish the People's Republic of Angola 
(PRA); Mr. Holden Roberto's National Front for the Liberation of 
Angola (FNLA), which established the Revolutionary Angolan Govern- 
ment-in-exile (GRAE) at Kinshasa, Zaire in April 1962 and Dr. Jonas 
Savimbi's National Union for the Total Independence of Angola 
(UNITA). 

Tanzania's support for MPLA was opposed to OAU's official view 
which continued to be one of stopping the fighting and reconciling the 
movements, after an OAU Emergency Summit Conference in Addis 
Ababa in January 1976 which resulted in a deadlock with an equal 


number of members on both sides. According to President Nyerere, the . 


OAU in the Addis Ababa summit conference had failed: 
(a) to distinguish between South African aggression in Angola 
and the continued desire to end internal fighting in that country; 
(b) to see that the MPLA had received arms from communist 
countries including the Soviet Union and Cuba largely because 
Western countries had refused to supply ther; 
(c) to recognize that communist support to MPLA was not a fight 
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for communism but continuation of the struggle against colo- 

nialism and neo-colonialism which South Africa was trying to 

perpetuate by taking advantage of Angola’s internal divisions. 
-  Tanzania’s stand was justifiable on the basis of MPLA’s opposition 
to the US policy which made it clear that its support to FNLA-UNITA 
was motivated by its pursuit of imperialist policies, largely based on cold- 
war rivalry for spheres of influence in Africa rather than by support 
forliberation. The US Department of State assured the FNLA-UNITA 
coalition that the US would continue to support them until the Soviet 
Union withdrew from Angola—from supporting the MPLA. Largely 
because of Tanzania’s elaboration of the correct policy consideration 
for supporting MPLA, the OAU eventually recognized MPLA’s PRA 
Government by admitting it to full OAU membership in February 1976. 

The focus of the Frontlne States’ activities and policies in southern 
Africa has been on the “Zimbabwe problem”. Much before the forma- 
tion of the Frontline States group, Tanzania, Zambia, Zaire and Botswana 
had already been involved with varying degrees in the crisis. The first 
such involvement was when Tanzania and Zambia opposed the granting 
of independence to the white minority Government. On 15 December 
1965 Tanzania went so far as to break off diplomatic relations with 
Britain over the Rhodesian issue, and pressed for international political 
and diplomatic action to terminate white rule in Rhodesia. Tanzania 
and Zambia also granted political and diplomatic support to particular 
liberation movements to the exclusion of others. while ZAPU was 
backed by Kaunda and had its headquarters in Lusaka, ZANU enjoyed 
the support of Nyerere with the its headquarters in Dar-es-Salaam. 
Moreover, in order to make these movements achieve overall effectiveness, 
these two states endeavoured to unite them into a united political front. 
But problems of unity continued to emanate from the personalities and . 
ideological differences of the nationalist leaders. 

Tanzania and Zambia also attempted to assist ZANU and ZAPU in 
organizing armed struggle against the Smith regime by providingrecruiting 
and training facilities for their guerrillas. After his declaration of the 
armed struggle alternative for Rhodesia during the 1967 Kinshasa Summit, 
. Nyerere later justified his call on the basis that it had become clear that 
the internal oppressors were not likely to listen to negotiations unless they 
were systematically pressurised to do so—which called for use of armed 
force. 

At any rate, the guerrilla incursions of early years did not make 
such impression on Rhodesia. However, by December 1972, the guerrillas; 
particularly the ZANU forces, effectively established base areas in 
northern Rhodesia. This precipitated Smith to close the border with 
Zambia-on 9 January 1973 until the latter had pledged to desist from 
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supporting the guerrillas. 

Both Tanzania and Zambia also supported the UN imposition of 
economic sanctions against Rhodesia. But the sanctions against Rhodesia 
were frustrated by the lack of South African and Portuguese coopera- 
tion and sanction-busting by the Western powers. It was apparent 
that the Tanzanian and Zambian efforts made little impact on Rhodesia 
during 1965-1974. This was mainly because of their weak economic and 
military capabilities vis-a-vis Rhodesia which enjoyed strong South 
African and Portuguese support on the one hand, and the failure of the 
international community to go beyond token concrete action on the 
other. 

The Portuguese coup in 1974 created uncertainties which prompted 
South África to advocate a negotiated settlement of the Rhodesian issue. 
It was hoped that its success would de-escalate the conflict and pave 
the way for a new South African policy of "rapprochement" with 
selected black African states in the north. "Therefore, following Vorster's 
“voice of reason” speech in October 1974, Nyerere and Kaunda, after 
consultation, pressured both Smith and the African nationalists to 
negotiate. This process of “detente” culminated in the release of the 
detained nationalists and heralded the Frontline States, involvement 
in the Zimbabwe crisis. 

Tanzania and the Frontline States, in their search for a solution 
to the Zimbabwe crisis, adopted a mixed strategy of "negotiation" and 
intensification of “armed struggle". This strategy was in line with the 
Lusaka Manifesto of 1969 which was later amplified by the Mogadishu 
Declaration of 1971 and the Dar-es-Salaam Declaration of 1975. The 
relevant passage of the Lusaka Manifesto stated: 

If peaceful progress to emancipation were possible, or if changed 
circumstances were to make it possible in the future, we would 
urge our brothers in the resistance movements to se use peaceful 
methods of struggle even at the cost of some compromise on the 
timing of change. But while progress is blocked by the actions of 
those at present in power in the states of southern Africa, we have 
no choice but to give the peoples of those territories all the support 
of which we are capable in their struggle against their oppressors...2 
It is well known that the Lusaka Manifesto was wholly written by ` 
Tanzania and presented as a paper. This strategy of the Frontline 
States was demonstrated in their willinéness to achieve a negotiated 
settlement during the detente exercise, and subsequently atthe Victoria 
Falls talks of August 1975 and the Geneva Conference of October 1976, 

They also encouraged the parties to the Rhodesian dispute to nego- 
tiate on the basis of the Anglo-American proposals of 1977, However, 
whén these conference and talks failed (including the Nkomo-Smith 
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talks of early 1976), the Frontline states resorted to an intensification of 
armed struggle being waged by nationalists through ZIPA and ZANLA. 

In September 1976 the Frontline States met in Lusaka to consider 
the Kissinger peace plan on Rhodesia. This “package deal”, as it has 
been termed, had three major elements, namely: 

(a) majority rule within two years; 

(b) cease-fire of guerrilla warfare, and 

(c) the lifting of sanctions should the interim government of blacks 

and whites be formed.” 

This package deal was dismissed by the Patriotic Front leaders as 
‘legalization of colonialists and racist structures of power’. However, it 
is pertinent to note here that unlike President Machel of Mozambique, 
President Nyerere, along with Presidents Kaunda and Khama, welcomed 
the US initiative to end the conflict. President Nyerere believed that the 
objective of liberation struggle should be the achievement of majority rule 
on the basis of one-man-one-vote, and other matters should be left to be 
decided by the people of Zimbabwe themselves. Logically therefore, 
whoever was working towards achieving this goal, be it Vorster or 
Kissinger, was welcome in Nyerere’s opinion. This was why he was 
eager to support Kissinger’s diplomatic efforts to bring about a negotiated 
settlement in Zimbabwe, in spite of the fact that Kissinger had made it 
clear that America’s interest in southern Africa was to end the armed 
struggle which could, with the help of the USSR, bring about a revolution. 
Justifying bis support for Kissinger’s diplomatic efforts, Nyerere said: 

“I believe Dr. Kissinger is right in saying, if you want to work for 
American interests or Western interests in Southern Africa, throw 
your weight on the side of those who are working for majority 
rule. If you won’t and the war goeson ... [and] we can’t give 
these people arms to fight, they will achieve their independence 
only through support which they will get from the communist coun- 
tries and this is not in the interests of the Western powers. Sol. 
suppose he is right in doing this, but I am saying on what? I want 
his pressure...l want American pressure on the side of majority 
rule.4 

This stand clearly reflects President Nyerere's compromising attitude 
and his lack of enthusiasm for a reyolutionary Zimbabwe, or conceivably 
any other country close to Tanzania's borders. 

Tanzania and the other Frontline States also persuaded the opposing 
Zimbabwe nationalist movements to participate in the Kissinger-inspir- 
ed Geneva Conference of October 1976. The Frontline States utilized 
the opportunity to help the movements forge a united, front, later known 
as the Patriotic Eront, comprising ZANU and ZAPU led by Robert 
Mugabe and Joshua Nkomo respectively. The Frontline States insisted 
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that Britain assume all responsibilities of a colonial power at the Geneva 
Conference and during the black majority transitional government. 

Tanzania tried to influence the Zimbabwean nationalists to tone 

down their demands to what was likely to win external support. She 
could not however, urge acceptance of the “six Kissinger Proposals", 
which were accepted by the Smith regime and which the British wanted 
to use as a basis for discussion at the Geneva Conference. 
According to the Frontline States, the Kissinger proposals failed to meet 
the minimals of securing genuine African majority rúle. At the Con- 
ference, Britain made herself suspect of having ulterior motives not only 
by her readiness to work with the biased Kissinger Plan, but also by reject- 
ing the Patriotic Front's Plan which was designed to assure transfer 
of power to Zimbabwe's majority. The central point of divergence 
between the liberation movements and the Smith regime was as to who 
should control the instruments of state power during the transitional 
phase, and the conference had to adjourn without reaching any agree- 
ment. The nationalist movements and the Frontline States became con- 
vinced that Zimbabwe's independence had to be pursued through the 
intensification of the armed struggle only. 

Despite this, however, in a bid to secure American cooperation 
in the Zimbabwean and southern African liberation struggle, President 
Nyerere visited the United States in August 1977. During bis visit, 
Nyerere argued that the practicable strategy for achieving liberation 
in Southern África was to bring to an end the oppressive economic, 
political and military structures. For Zimbabwe, he sought American 
support in order: 

(a) to remove Smith's illegal regime; 

(b) to dismantle its army and replace it by any army created from 

the liberation forces; and 

(c) to hold elections based on the principle of one-man-one-vote 

as had long been demanded by the OAU and the UN to enable 
Zimbabwe to achieve independence in 1978.19 
Nyerere emphasized that the promising strategy in 1977 was a combi- 
nation of military and diplomatic pressures. He pleaded for American 
diplomatic pressure in support of the struggle by way of: 

(a) stopping investing in South Africa; 

(b) desisting from breaking the UN sanctions on Rhodesia; and 

(c) stopping vetoing isolation of South Africa at the UN. 

With regard to Namibia, he maintained that the Big Five Western 
countries on the Security Council as well as Canada and West Germany 
could make efforts to convince the South Africans that change should 
take place. The US seemingly supported the view that South Africa 
should be pressured to cooperate. 
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While the support of the United States and Britain on the new 
strategy in Zimbabwe was dubious, Tanzania also sought the support 
of other countries particularly within the Commonwealth and the Non- 
aligned movement. The British government soon indicated that they 
would cooperate to produce more acceptable proposals for legal indepen- 
dence in Zimbabwe after the 1976 Kissinger proposals had fallen 
through. 

In September 1977, David Owen, the British Foreign Secretary 
and Andrew Young, the US Ambassador to the UN, scoured the African 
capitals of Lagos, Lusaka, Dar-es-Salaam, Pretoria and Nairobi seeking 
support for a new set of Anglo-American proposals to end the war in 
Zimbabwe. Unlike the Kissinger Proposals of Septemer 1976, which 
were vague and mostly verbal, the new proposals were specific and 
precise. The plan, which envisaged black majority rule and independ- 
ence in Zimbabwe during the course of 1978, was based on seven principal 
elements: 

]. the surrender of power by the illegal regime and a return to 

legality; 

2. an orderly and peaceful transition to independence in the 
course of 1978; 

3. free and impartial elections on the basis of universal adult 
suffrage; | 

4. the establishment by the British Government of a transitional 
administration with the task of conducting the elections for an 
independent Government; 

5. United Nations presence, including United Nations force, during 
the transition period; 

6. an independence constitution providing for a democratically 
elected government, abolition of discrumination, the protection 
of individual human rights and the independence of the judiciary; 
aud 

7. a Development Fund to revive the economy of the country which 
the United Kingdom and the United States viewed as predicted 
upon the implementation of the settlement as a whole." 

The British Government was anxious to know whether Tanzania would 
support them. When the new proposals were presented to the Frontline 
States in Lusaka on 27 August 1977, the Frontline Presidents agreed 
with their advocacy of the one-man-one-vote principle as well as tbe 
dismantling of the army of the Smith regime, though disagreements 
continued on other points. | 

Probably, the entire package was flawed by the assumption that 
Smith would voluntarily surrender power. On this basis, the new Anglo- 
American plan was a non-starter. Another controversial aspect of the 
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proposals centered around the security arrangements during the transi- 
tional phase. Implict in the proposals was the suggestion that certain 
units of the existing Rhodesian armed forces would remain and be integ- 
rated into the Zimbabwe national army. This was anathema to the 
African leaders. President Nyerere said at a press conference in Dar 
es Salaam that there was concurrence between him and the British 
and Americans that Smith's army would be dismantled, and he was parti- 
cularly adamant on this point. “We do not want to hear that indepen- 
dent Zimbabwe is going to have a Smith army somewhere and a libera- 
tion army somewhere. The settlement should include the dismantling 
of the Smith forces and their replacement by the forces of the liberation 
movement”. The nationalist leaders were also equally adamant. 
Under the circumstances, there was little hope for the Anglo-American 
proposals. 

While the proposals were objected to by the liberation movements 
for compromising the minimal liberation aspirations, they were also 
rejected by the Smith regime for assuring majority rule in as much as 
they included the one-man-one-vote principle and no preferential repre- 
sentation for the whites. Under the circumstances, Smith decided to devise 
an "internal settlement plan" incorporating those aspects of the Anglo- 
American proposals palatable to some African politicans, as tbe Smith 
regime was committed to excluding the Patriotic Front, its ‘bete noire’, 
from any settlement. If one-man-one-vote and majorty rule were what 
the world were clamouring for, he would concede them but in his own 
fashion. 

Thus rejecting the Anglo-American Plan as unrealistic, Smith began 
to work on a deal with those nationalist leaders whom he regarded as 
‘moderate’. His plan was to draft a new constitution, secure its endor- 
sement by a referendum of the white community, and finally hold elections 
leading to a predominantly African Government. Smith opened dis- 
cussions with Muzorewa (UANC), Sithole (ANC-S), and Chief Chirau 
(ZUPO). Neither of the Patriotic Front leaders was included. After 
weeks of discussions, an agreement for an “internal settlement’ was 
reached and signed on 1 March 1978 between the three internally-based 
African politicians and Smith.P The Constitution ensured that the 
security forces, the police, the judiciary and the bureaucracy would remain 
firmly in the hands of the whites and that nothing would be done to alter 
the system of land distribution. It was in effect the same white regime 
with an Áfrican facade. Efforts were now directed towards organizing 
elections under the general roll in order to establish an African majority 
government to repláce the Executive Council of Four which included Ian 
Smith. 

Meanwhile, the expectation that international recognition would 
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follow and that civil war would be ended were belied. The new set-up 
was instead universally denounced as a sham and a fraud with not a single 
state according recognition either to the interim regime or to its successor 
African majority ministry. The tempo of the liberation war intensifed. 
The war which was causing the Rhodesian exchequer an estimated 
$ 1.5 million a day, roughly about 60 per cent of the national budget, 
took nearly 30 lives every day. The guerrilla force also organized the 
populace and established a parallel government in the liberated zones.?? 
The situation became more perilous day by day, plunging Zimbabwe 
into darker periods of anxiety and uncertainty. 

Tanzania said that the settlement was a result of the persistence 
of secretly divisive tactics of some external forces and their veiled partia- 
lity to the Smith regime's attempt to entrench racism. She parti- 
cularly blamed Britain for shirking her responsibility and encouraging 


Smith's instransigence by prevaricating and  equivocating over the 


Anglo-Àmerican proposals for Rhodesia. Tanzania agreed with the 
Patriotic Front that armed struggle was the only way to restore African 
dignity in Zimbabwe. She had earlier co-authored the OAU's strongly 
wored condemnation of the settlement and supported the organization's 
call to step up support for the Patriotic Front. 

The strongest expression of Tanzania’s stand against the internal 
settlement was in a joint communique issued by the Patriotic Front 
and the Frontline States after their meeting in Dar-es-Salaam on 25-26 
March, 1978, which gave a resume of the factors in the international 
environment since UDI, that conspired towards the settlement. It 
particularly blamed the US and the UK for their desire to abandon 
their agreement to support the placing of a Resident Commissioner 
and the UN Representative in Rhodesia and support their effective 
operation. The communique called on the two powers to convene 
another meeting to follow up the Malta talks of January 1978 which 
promised to bring about a just settlement.?! 

Subsequently, elections under the internal settlement were organized 
in April 1979 against a background ot unprecedented desperation in 
the country's history. Everything depended upon turnout and an 
endorsement of Bishop Muzorewa and his associates. It was hoped 
that it would provide conclusive evidence of the acceptance by the 
people as a whole of the internal settlement. When the results were 
announced, as expected, Muzorewa's United African National Conference 
(UANC) won 51 of the 72 African seats in the 100-member Assembly 
and Muzorewa took over as the new black Prime Minister of Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia. : 

In the absence of the Patriotic Front, the elections were 


clearly one-sided. It was really doubtful if the voters really knew what . ^" 
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they were voting for. Whatever their expectations were, there was little 
or no real improvement in the overall situation. Everything still remained 
firmly under the control of the whites with a figurehead African President 
and African Prime Minister. 

It is worth nothing that not a single external power; except South 
Afirca, accorded recognition to the Muzorewa regime or lifted sanctions. 
Apparently, neither the US not the UK was prepared to antagonize Africa 
as a whole by recognizing the Muzorewa regime. Tanzania, the OAU 
and the other Frontline States asserted that the internal settlement repre- 
sented a betrayal of the cause of liberation in Africa. 

Finally by August 1979, the circumstances, both internal and external, 
seemed propitious in bringing to an end the complex Zimbabwe crisis. 
Internally, the situation in Zimbabwe was rapidly worsening. The internal 
settlement regime Was losing its credibility at home, and disenchantment 
with it was growing among the whites. The ongoing war which enlisted 
all men up to the age of sixty and costing 60 per cent of the national 
budget was not going well either for the Salisbury regime. The exodus of 
skilled manpower of military age was on an ever-increasing scale. The 
liberation forces were intensifying their struggle and sanctions became 
more hurting. In fact, it was estimated that Rhodesia's war effort might 
end in totalcollapse within six months or so. 

The Carter Administration threw its influence on the side of the 
forces exerting pressure on the illegal and unrecognized regime. South 
Africa was under increasing strain over the problem of Namibia, and 
mounting condemnation of its apartheid policies. The Frontline States 
had had more than enough; their economies were in shambles and they 
could ill-afford the costs of war any longer. This constellation of forces 
led to attempts to find a fresh breakthrough, short of outright victory 
by the nationalist forces through bloodshed. This diplomatic break- 
through could come about only with the active involvement of Britain. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that the new conservative Government 
in Britain under Mrs. Thatcher now decided to take the initiative. 

It was under these circumstances that the Commonwealth Heads 
of State and Government, at their summit in Lusaka in August 1979, 
reached an agreement that Britain would convene another constitutional 
conference on Zimbabwe.?? This agreement was hailed by most observers 
as a great diplomatic coup by President Nyerere and his fellow African 
Commonwealth Heads of State, particularly those of the Fontline States 
and Nigeria (another African state which in recent years has assumed an 
important role in the liberation struggle in Southern Africa). In fact, 
these African leadets had begantheir diplomatic offensive ever since the 
elections in April 1979 which gave birth to the so-called “Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia”. The new government in Britain was attempting to recognize 
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the new Smith-Muzorewa regime as a fait accompli. In the mean- 
while, the intensification of the liberation struggle in Zimbabwe 
coupled with effective diplomatic offensive against the “Smith-Muzorewa 
Transitional Government” and support of the Patriotic Front by Frontline 
States and the OAU as a whole, frustrated the British designs. Tanzania 
and other supporters of the Patriotic Front were able to show to the world 
that Prime Minister Muzorewa was no more than a puppet in the hands 
of the white settler power, and they secured wide international suport 
against recognition of the “Smith-Muzorewa Transitional Govern- 
ment." 

On the eve of the Commonwealth Conference in Lusaka, Tanzania 
and Nigeria also threatened to sever diplomatic relations with Britain and 
withdraw from the Commonwealth aitogether if the British Government 
dared to recognize the so-called '"Iransitional Government". The 
Nigerian Government also threatened to impose trade, particularly oil, 
boycott on Britain. l 

Another factor which might have infiuenced Britain not to recognize 
the Smith-Muzorewa Government and to convene another constitutional 
conference on Zimbabwe was the US policy on Zimbabwe and southern 
Africa as a whole which stressed the international nature of the Zimbabwean 
(and southern African) situation. The US now believed that any lasting 
solution to the Zimbabwe problem must satisfy both the Patriotic Front 
and Africa as a whole and thus contain Soviet influence in fhe region. 
With the escalation of the guerrilla war and the instability and dwindling 
military strength of the Smith-Muzorewa regime, coupled with mounting 
hostility of African states to the new Zimbabwe-Rhodesia, the US Govern- _ 
ment decided to withold its recognition of the new Salisbury Govern- 
ment. Britain obviously could not take a position contrary to tbat 
of the US. It was under these circumstances that Britain convened the 
Lancaster House Constitutional Conference on Zimbabwe in London 
from 10 September to 15 December 1979. The conference was chaired 
by Lord Carrington, the British Foreign Secretary, and attended by delega- 
tions of the Patriotic Front, the British Government, and the Salisbury 
regime. 

The two-item agenda included discussion of an “independence consti- 
tution’ followed by the mechanics of implementing that constitution. 
According to the Patriotic Front, agreement on the constitution was 
contingent upon a watertight accord on the transitional arrangements 
to independence. The Salisbury delegation stated that it. was, at best, . 
only willing to discuss the constitution.” | 

Tanzania and the Frontline States kept in close contact with develop- 
ments at the conference. In October 1979 President Nyerere called a 
special meeting of the leaders of the Patriotic Front in Dar-es-Salaam 
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with the Presidents of the Frontline States. At the conclusion of their 
meeting the Frontline Presidents issued a statement expressing solidarity 
with the Patriotic Front and calling on Britain to ensure that, negotiation 
involving all parties proceeded. 

After fourteen weeks of negotiation, the parties finally signed the 
historic Lancaster House Agreement on 21 December 1979, thus ending 
the 14-year-old Rhodesian conflict. By signing the agreement, 
the parties undertook to accept the authority of the British Governor, 
to abide by the independence constitution, the transitional arrangements 
and the ceasefire agreement; to renounce the use of force for political 
ends and to conduct their election compaign peacefully and without 
intimidation, and to accept the outcome of the elections. 

It is interesting to note here that on 12 December 1979, nine days 
before the formal agreement was signed, Lord Soames, the newly appoint- 
ed British Governor, arrived in Salisbury to assume responsibilities and 
oversee free elections and transition to lawful independence in the colony, 
thus bringing an end to the state of illegality existing in that country since 
the Unilateral Declaration of Independence (UDI) in November 1965. 
Britain also lifted the economic sanctions against Rhodesia on the same 
day as the new British Governor arrived in Salisbury. Tanzania protested 
against this precipitate action by the British and even refused to grant 
overflying rights to Lord Soames and his party on their way to Salisbury.” 
At a meeting in Mozambique on the 15 and 16 December 1979 the Front- 
line States officially criticized the British Government for sending a 
Governor to Salisbury and lifting sanctions before the formal agreement 
had been reached. 

The Presidents again held a meeting in Beira (Mozambique) on 10 
January 1980 to review the situation in Zimbabwe, and its communique, 
issued the next day, noted the need to create in Zimbabwe an atmosphere 
conducive to the holding of free, just, impartial and democratic elections. 
The Frontline Presidents noted some of the most flagrant violations of the 
agreements and: 

(a) decided to authorize President Nyerere to coordinate action at 
the international level to ensure the emergence of an authenti- 
cally free and democratic Zimbabwe and to convene, if necessary, 
a meeting of the UN Security Council to discuss adherence to 
relevant paragraphs of Resolution 460 of 1979; 

(b) reaffirmed that only the full and «rigorous implementation of 
the Lancaster House Agreement will ensure free, just and demo- 
cratic elections leading to genuine independence of Zimbabwe; 

(c) reaffirmed their unflinching support for the Patriotic Front and 
in this context encouraged the Patriotic Front to maintain a 
united front.” 
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President Nyerere characterised the British violations as a “teachery” 
in Rhodesia for allowing South African troops to remain in the country 
and authorizing the deployment of Rhodesian Security Forces, and 
formally protested to Britain. He also made a fierce attack on Britain's 
Salisbury Administration and warned that Frontline States would not 
accept the outcome of the elections if the British Governor continued 
to be biased towards the outgoing Rhodesian Prime Minister, Abel 
Muzorewa, and that the Frontline States would continue to support 
armed struggle which the Patriotic Front might want to wage against 
any Rhodesian Government put to power without the support of the 
majority of the people of Zimbabwe. "Tanzania further called upon 
African nations to state categorically that British would be held res- 
ponsible for any consequence that might arise in Zuubabwe for its infringe- 
ment of the Lancaster House agreement. She also made it clear that 
she would never recognize any institution in Zimbabwe that was a result 
of rigged elections and an undemocratic process. President Nyerere later 
announced that Tanzania would not recognize the results of Rhodesian 
elections scheduled for 27-29 February 1980 if the Patriotic Front failed 
to win. He added that he would recognize the results only if Robert 
Mugabe and Joshua Nkomo won because it would be a victory "in spite 
treachery, in spite of the perfidiousness and in spite of the huge attempts 
to prevent them from winning". President Nyerere further indicated 
that if the British Government recognized a Rhodesian Government 
resulting from the election which was not led by the Patriotic Front, 
Tanzania would break off diplomatic relations with London as it did after 
the UDI in 1965. 

At an emergency summit of the Fontline States held on 26 February 
1980, on the eve of the Rhodesian elections, the Presidents strongly con- 
demned Britain for violating the letter and spirit of the Rhodesian Peace 
agreement and called for a consolidation of the unity between the two 
wings of the Patriotic Front, ZANU and ZAPU, as the only guarantee 
of peace and stability in an independent Zimbabwe. They deplored the 
attitude of the British Government in ignoring the representations by 
the Patriotic Front, the Frontline States, the OAU and the UN urging 
them to create conditions necessary for the holding of free and fair 
elections in Rhodesia. They condemned South Africa for its continued 
military presence in Rhodesia and called for its immediate withdrawal. 

Finally, elections were ‘held as scheduled between 27-29 February 
1980. When the results were announced on 4 March 1980, Robert Mugabe 
had won a landslide victory with his ZANU-PF Party taking 57 seats 
to give him an absolute majority in the Parliament. Joshua Nkomo's 
Patriotic Front ‘won 20 seats and Bishop Abel Muzorewa's United 
African National Council (UNAC) three. The British Governor, Lord 
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Soames, immediately called Mr. Mugabe to form the new Zimbabwe 
Government. 

Tanzania and the other Frontline States and the OAU acclaimed the 
results of the elections. President Nyerere accepted the results and 
expressed his pleasure that the Boer leaders of South Africa and the 
rebel Smith of Rhodesia had accepted the outcome, and hoped that 
South Africans would evacuate their forces and camps and desist from 
aggressive acts against Zimbabwe. 

Having achieved their main objective of majority rule in Zimbabwe, 
the Frontline States, now joined by Zimbabwe as their sixth alliance 
partner, have focussed their attention toward the remainder of the triple 
problem of southern Africa, namely, the liberation of Namibia and the 
demolition of the apartheid system in South Africa. 

The attainment of independence on the basis of majority rule in 
Zimbabwe in April 1980, after fourteen years of white minority rule - 
and seven years of liberation war, is undoubtedly a great historical event 
in which Tanzania and other Frontline States played a significant middle- 
man's role. It is to be admitted that it has been largely through their 
diverse involvement that some progress in the direction of majority rule 
had come about even in the proceeding years. It cannot be denied that 
increasing military, economic and diplomatic pressure by the Frontline 
States and others on Smith compelled him to settle the Rhodesian issue 
peacefully. 

It is interesting to note that Tanzania's policy and activities with 
reagrd to the liberation of southern Africa and Zimbabwe in particular 
was in full support of the Western plans and proposals. In that respect, 
Tanzania's goals in southern Africa are clearly not revolutionary, however 
progressive they may have been. The progressive orientation of her 
policy is clear from the fact that she was not content with simply changing 
the colour of the leaders” faces as evident from her attitude and policy 
towards the Rhodesian Traditional Arrangements with Abel Muzorewa 
as Prime Minister in 1978-79. The convergence of Tanzanian and the 
Western policies on Zimbabwe was more clearly reflected in the common 
stand that Tanzania and the Conservative Government of Britain took 
at the Lusaka Commonwealth Conference in August 1979. 

Briefly stated, it would appear that President Nyerere was concerned 
more with the mobilization of all the forces that could assist in achieving 
political. independence than with the ideological issues of that independ- 
ence. Thus he did not consider the-armed struggle-negotiation dichotomy 
in ideological terms, i.e., whether one or the other would tend to produce 
a socialist or capitalist society but rather in terms of how to minimize 
the suffering of the people by employing either or both of them. He 
therefore, saw negotiations and fighting as two sides of the same coin, 
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and encouraged liberation movements to negotiate whenever and wherever 
possible and to fight when all else had failed. "This was also the position 
taken by the Lusaka Manifesto of 1969, which stated, in part, that “we 
would prefer to negotiate rather than destroy, to talk rather than kill”, 
and the ‘Dar-es-Salaam Declaration (1975) which reaffirmed that «we 
would prefer to achieve our objectives by peaceful means if that were 
possible”, and added “but whether the solution takes the form of intensi- 
fied military confrontation or negotiation will entirely depend on the 
response of the racist and colonialist regimes.”” 

In other words, Tanzania viewed armed struggle as an incentive for 
negotiation rather than a process of radicalization that would lead to 
a structural revolution after the attainment of political independence. 
In his opening speech to the Conference of OAU Foreign Ministers 
in Dar-es-Salaam (1975), Nyerere made it clear that Tanzania's assistance 
` to the liberation of southern Africa was limited to the achievement of 
political independence and an end to apartheid. It was not a crusade 
for socialism. He said: 

Our only international justification for supporting the nationalists 

either diplomatically, financially or  militarily—is opposition to 

colonialism or racism. We have no more right to intervene in 

Rhodesia, Namibia or South Africa, so as to establish socialism 

or capitalism than we have to intervene in the affairs of another free 

African states for the same purpose.?? 

Nyerere believes strongly that the liberation struggles in southern 
Africa are largely at the ‘nationalist’. stage, they are not struggle for or 
against capitalism and they are certainly not for communism. 

He has used this argument mainly to plead with the West that they 
need not equate liberation or assistance from communist/socialist countries 
with communism. In this way, Tanzania has greatly succeeded to neutra- 
lize the superpower contest by withdrawing the ideological element from 
the southern African scene. Needless to say that Nyerere's strategy 
reflects Tanzania’s own struggle for independence which entailed neither 
armed struggle nor articulation of an ideology other than that of nation- 
alism. Orthodox socialists would have preferred a different course for 
southern Africa, intensive politico-ideological work and a protracted war 
of liberation. 

The West was, of course, anxious to avoid even the ‘limited’ radicaliza- 
tion such as that of Mozambique and Angola and therefore was quite 
comfortable -with Tanzania’s step-by-step conception of liberation, 
obviously with the hope that radicalization could be arrested by an early, 
negotiated settlement as in the case of Zimbabwe. 

Nyerere's style of diplomacy was also calculated to have the effect 
of putting the oppressors on the defensive rather than on the offensive. 
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For, when the argument is presented in morally and universally accepted - 
principles of equality, freedom, justice and human dignity, it becomes 
difficult for the oppressors to give a sustained counter-attack in world 
fora; and this diplomatic victory was of great importance in mobilizing 
material support from sympathetic quarters within and outside the western 
world. In other words, the moral forces behind Tanzania's diplomacy 
has remained unchallenged. It must, however, be pointed out that 
although Tanzania's style of intervention in southern Africa can be termed 
“liberal” or ‘moderate’ it has not really sacrificed or compromised the 
fundamental principles of her domestic or foreign policies. 
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Islam 1n Subsaharan Africa | 


Islam, in the context of Subsaharan Africa, is distinct in many ways. 
Out of the total Subsaharan African population of around 260 million, 
some 100 million are Muslims. According to latest figures, the largest 
Muslim population on the continent is in Nigeria.! According to Ex- 
French Minister of Overseas Development, Robert Galley, “The force 
of Islam in black Africa is indeed considerable. It can be identified with 
the struggle against the white man, the wealthy, and foreign domination. 
Christianity appears more often, notably in the Sahel region, as the religion 
of former colonial power."? Secondly, Islam has been extraordinarily 
popular in the region. It may be exemplified by the case of Mossi tribes- 
men of Upper Volta. Thirdly, the blending of Islam with African culture 
has gone to the extent that it is considered fundamentally an African 
religion. Some scholars have attributed a new term to it—black Islam. 
Lastly, Islam in the region has manifested competitive character. Basi- 
cally, Christianity is an Afro-western religion as almost all Christian 
nations are either in Africa or in the western world. Asia does not have 
Christians except in the Philippines. Christians live in Asia as individuals 
or minorities. Islam, on the other hand, is an Afro-Asian religion in the 
sense that almost all Muslim nations are either in África or Asia. There 
are indeed some Muslims in Eastern Europe and Turkey is partly situated 
in Europe and partly in Asia. But on the whole the generalisation holds 
that Christianity is primarily an Afro-western religion and Islam an 
Afro-Asian religion. In terms of geographical distribution “Afro” is 
common to both. Africa is thus the best suited continent to provide a 
comparative study.* . 

Contact of Islam with tropical África dates back even before the 
Prophet's migration from Mecca to Medina. Jafar Tayyar, the companion 
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of the Prophet, along with a small group of Muslims, migrated from 
Mecca to Abyssinia to take refuge from the excesses of unbelievers. On 
the eastern side of the continent, Islam was carried down the Red Sea 
coastline and into the Nile valley in the 7th century. But, the faith came 
to the region of the Sub-saharan Africa in full tide in 11th century. It 
started spreading from western to Nilotic Sudan* or the present Senegal 
in the western region to Somaliland. Christianity went up the Nile into 
Nubia and Aksum (Ethiopia) but not across the difficult passage into 
central or western Sudan. The Coptic Christian kingdom of Aksum was 
swirled past by Islam and further southwards the areas of East Africa 
came under Islamic influence. Another source of spread of Islam in 
Sub saharan Africa, particularly southern Africa, was Asian migration 
to the areas.? 

Historically, the spread of Islam in Subsaharan Africa can be 
divided into three broad phases. First, from 11 century to mid 18 century, 
when the whole area came under the influence of Islam, it went across 
the Sahara and up the Nile into the Sudan belt through traders and clerics. 
The northern Sudan cities, Timbuktu, Gao and others were ports facing 
the desert just as the eastern coastal cities faced the Indian Ocean. Gold, 
salt and other Mediterranean commodities were items of export and import 
through. the Sahara. Several major routes crossed the Sahara : from 
Morocco to the gold fields of the upper Senegal and Niger; from Tunisia 
to the areas between the Niger and Lake Chad; from Triploli to Lake Chad; 
from Libya to Waday.” There were Negro kingdoms in the west African 
Sudan such as Takrur in Senegal; to west of upper Niger was Gana, 
named after the title of Soninke Kingdom. Then there were small princi- 
palities eastwards like Songhay, Hausa, Kanem in the region of Chad. 
After the white nomads of the desert, Islam spread slowly in the whole 
region of west and central Sudan. Beyond Lake Chad to further east were 
Waday and Darfur. According to tradition, Islam was first preached 
in Waday in 17 century and gradually the Nilotic Sudan accepted Islam. 
At the south of the Red Sea, trade from Arabia spread Islam slowly 
among the coastal people and nomadic Somali. From 10 century, small 
Somali dynasties organised themselves into islamio settlements. First 
Muslims in East Africa are said to have been Shia refugees in 8 century 
from southern Arabia. In the next century, Sunni Muslims came from 
Shiraz in Persia. The chronicle of Kifwa mentions that they founded 
Mogadishu and settled at Kilwa and other coastal islands. Excavations 
have revealed a palace at Kilwa dating from 12 century in Persian archite- 
ctural style. Along the coastline, the Islam spread to eastern part of 
Subsaharan Africa. , 

Second phase can be marked from mid 18 century to the end of 


19 century, when the external intervention was felt and Muslim African P un 
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reaction reflected itself into militant and puritan movements. Theocratic 
states came up throughout the Sudan belt from the Atlantic to the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia like those of Futa Toro, Futa Jalon, Masina and 
Mahadiya. The reformers laid stress on uniqueness, purity and exclusive- 
ness of Islam and its opposition to the prevailing all-embracing tolerance 
found in Islam. It was a defence mechanism against external threats 
and pressures of imperial powers. In 1492 Granada, the last Islamic 
stronghold in Spain, had fallen and within a few years the Muslims were 
expelled from Spain and many settled in Africa. The Portuguese who 
were sailing round the continent began to take away the gold of the Sudan. 
The external pressure caused a sense of insecurity and in 1976, among 
Fulanis an Islamic state, Futa Jalon, was created. Similar revolution 
took place in Futa Tore of Senegal, where a state was created under 
Islamic law and neighbouring people including Wolof were converted 
to Islam. These states were headed by a chief who adopted the title of 
Imam. In the Fulani Kingdom of Masina, there arose a new power 
and the ruler proclaimed Jihad in 1810. He took the title of Amir 
of the Faithful. During the century, many small kingdoms were 
united into Islamic kingdoms through the holy war of Uthman dan Fodio. 
Organisation of Jihad had important transtribal features, either in. a 
multi-ethnic composition of the sacred army or in the enforced incorpora- 
tion of new tribes to a newly puritanical Islam.® 

Last phase can be attributed to the colonial issue in Subsaharan 
Africa. During late 19 century, there were notable instances of armed 
Muslim resistance like those of Mahadiya movement in Nilotic Sudan 
and Abu Shiri revolt in East Africa. Imperial powers feared that the 
Ottoman Caliphate might successfully arouse the whole Muslim world 
against France and Britain in a pan-Islamic revolt.? This Franco-British 
alarmism was encouraged by the advice of administrators with profes- 
sional experience of Muslim affairs like Lugard in Nigeria and Arnaud 
in French West Africa. European rulers very quickly learned to live 
with the Muslim mystic orders in the areas. They utilised the organisa- 
tion for consolidating the colonial rule in Subsaharan Africa. 

British policy of indirect rule found the institutions created by Islam 
in Africa useful and the colonial powers evolved a conscious policy of 
striking a compromise and use them. Lord Hailey put it: 

"It was in northern Nigerla that this procedure of using Native 
Authorities was given a systematic form of Lord Lugard during 
the years which followed the declaration of the Protectorate in 
1900. The area which was brought under British control was the 
scene of the most effectively organised system of indigenous rule 
to be found' south of the Sahara. Most of the old established 
Hausa Kingdoms had embraced the Islamic faith and under its 
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influence there had by the early 16 century developed a well-organised 
fiscal system, a definite code of land tenure, a regular scheme of 
local rule through appointed district Heads and a trained judiciary 
administering the tenets of the Mohammedan Law."!9 

The political and socio-legal institutions were organised on tenets 
of Islam but it was due mainly to active contribution of local African — 
population. The Fulani, who gained ascendency in greater part of the 
Hausa country used and helped to develop further this organised system of 
administration. Cyril Whitaker comments on the legacy of Islam in 
Northern Nigeria : 

Like the Fulani conquerors Lugard perceived that a solution for his 
problems presented itself in the form of the already effectively 
functioning system of government, which by then offered such obvi- 
ous additional advantages as religious justification for authority, a 
formal code of law (the Islamic Sharia) specialised judical institu- 
tions, a more centrally controlled apparatus of administration, the 
custom of taxation, and, above all the people's habit of obeying 
state authority...” 

Nevertheless, Islam could penetrate into Áfrican areas and consequently 
this phase witnessed a rapid increase in popularity of Islam in tropical 
Africa. Islam’s contribution as a positive unifying force even during 
the nationalist movement has been accepted.?? 

In spite of considerable variations in the extent and growth of Islam 
in different regions of Subsaharan Africa, it could assume certain specific 
characteristics reflecting its character and role. Islam entered Africa 
as a non-political force. It owed much to the traders and clerics. Camel- 
owning nomads provided an important link with the wider Muslim world 
through the caravan trade they monopolised : Berbers on the Saharan 
routes and Kushites in Nilotic Sudan and north-east Africa, specially 
Beja and Somali. Pilgrim traffic was another aspect from the Nile 
to the Red Sea ports. Islam did not spread to south of Somaliland, 
where the trade routes did not exist. Muslim traders and clerics 
were closely allied with each other. Commercial movements generally 
combined with clerical nomadism. African trading communities like 
Soninke and Dyula in West Sudan, Hausa in the centre and Nubians 
in eastern Sudan formed trading colonies and these always included 
clerics.13 There are evidences of clerical Mande and Tokolor of western 
region visiting and settling in central Sudanese walled towns. The societies 
with organised states aimed at protecting internal and external trade. 
Ibn Batuta staressed the security of trade routes in Mali and across the 
Sahara. Hence, contacts, visits and settlement of traders and clerics 
helped in breaking down the barriers. Islam got a foothold in urban centres 
and soon started penetrating into the rural areas through holy men (fuqara). 
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Another trend of Islam in Subsaharan Africa was its propagation 
by the native people. After accepting Islam, Soninke in West Africa 
worked as agents to propagate Islam. Many of them migrated to other 
parts and led other tribes to Islam. Empire of Mali of Mande people 
emerged as a powerful negro state in Africa. The king assembled all 
the Muslims in his country, numbering over four thousand and in the 
general congregation he declared his acceptance of Islam. Mali was 
known throughout the Islamic world from the times of King Mansa Musa, 
who, while going to pilgrimage, distributed so much gold that the value of 
gold depreciated in Egypt. In support of the argument, innumerable 
examples can be derived from the history of western, central and Nilotic 
Sudan and the east African coast. In 1352-53, Ibn Batuta described the 
kingdom of Mali. His description of Muslim festivals, when both the 
Muslim Khatib (preachers) and pagan poets addressed the king, shows 
the extent of intermingling of the two.'* Because of this aspect, Islam 
could never be considered as alien or imposed faith on the African soil. 
Towns like Timbuktu and Jenne had reputed and recognised teachers 
in Islam. Soninke, Tokolor and Dyula chiefly supplied teachers for other : 
negro communities. In Nilotic Sudan a tradition of legal learning develop- 
ed alongwith Sufi traditions. The leaders combined both qualities of 
fuqaha (juris-consults) and fugara (holy men). Islam provided unity 
in belief, rites and institutions. Ritual prayer (sálat), almsgiving (zakat), 
pilgrimage to Mecca and Jihad and adoption of social and economic insti- 
tutions provided a sense of cohesion and unity among them and with the 
Muslim world outside. 

Most striking feature of Islam in Subsaharan África was the practi- 
cal manifestation of elements of tolerance and adaptability to the local 
environment. Islam recognised the social rite of naming the child, 
comprising pronouncement of the name, a sacrifice (aqiga) and shaving. 
In Nilotic Sudan much importance is attached to naming as they believe 
that a person's name is related to his spirit. Islam was nearer to their 
belief but they confined themselves only to the pronouncement of name, 
while western and central Sudanese maintain all the three essentials. 

Marriage is another important institution. The adoption of Islam 
affected marriage in its legal and social aspects because the indigenous 
elements and actual transition rites vary from people to people. General 
form of marriage is characterised by three stages: the proposal and 
engagement, the Islamic contract ceremony (Ijab and Qabal) and the 
ceremonial surroundings. Discussion on the marriage payments forms 
an essential part of the engagement ritual. This is the property of the wife. 
Swahili, for example, recognise both mehr paid to the bride and a marriage 
settlement called kilemba (turban money) paid to the bride's father as 
well as mkaja (Travail money) paid to her mother. The indigenous system 
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provides for the dowry but customs differ as to who provides it. In 
West Sudan it is generally remitted by the future husband to the bride, 
in Central Sudan it is the property brought by the wife to the marriage. 
In Nilotic Sudan, the husband's family pays mehr to the bride's family 
and some money to bride's mother for marriage expenses. Islam’s impact 
is visible in funeral rites. There is uniformity but a wide range of variation 
is found in ritual washing and incensing with prayer, definite types 
of grave clothes, use of the stretcher, separation of sexes, graves of speci- 
fictypes and orientation, funeral prayer, and offerings and feasting on 


specific days. Thoroughly Islamised societies have full confidence in’ 


the efficacy of the rites severing the link with the dead. 

The indigenous cultural forms have continued if these are not in 
contradiction with the Islamic beliefs. Hence, Muslim African societies 
vary considerably in their cultural practices. It seems to bea natural 
blending. For instance, the cultivators haves to maintain their traditional 
. relationship with the land while Islam had no rural basis. The ceremonies 
relating to the cycle of seed time and harvest have continued with 
practically no change except that some Quaranic verses are recited 
on such occasions. God's sovereignity is not regardedd as being in any 
way compromised, but at the same time it is shown that God allows 
subsidiary powers both good and bad under the reference of Malaika, 
shayatin and jinn. This could give some satisfaction to the African tempera- 
ment of spirit cult. 

To sum up, Islam has affected Subsaharan African life in a positive 
manner by allowing them to commit on fundamentals and retaining 
their cultural heritage. Islam had proved to be a factor of integration at 
intra-tribal level. It has given sound social hierarchy and a basis of 
organisation thereby contributing to the rise of naionalism and modern 
state in Africa. 
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South Africa and Zimbabwe : 
Links and Interlinks 


NEERA CHANDHOKE 


In March 1980 an African government was voted to power in 
Zimbabwe bringing to an end ninety years of white domination. The 
result of the election caused reverberations throughout the entire region 
of southern Africa. The African neighbours of Zimbabwe had cause 
to rejoice over its independence leading to the cessation of years of 
guerrilla war, economic hardship and general political instability in 
the entire region. However, in South Africa there was considreable heart- 
burning. A Marxist Government, which throughout the years of struggle 
had relied on guerrilla tactics, was at their doorstep. On the other hand, 
the coming to power of Mugabe's ZANU would of necessity be a tre- 
mendous encouragement to the South African black nationalists and 
might even prove to be an inspiration. What impact would Zimbabwe's 
independence have on the political, economic and social system of South 
Africa is the question. South African anxiety on this score can only be 
understood in the context of its traditional links with Zimbabwe. 

South African policy towards the post-UDI Ian Smith regime, was 
conditioned by two needs: the primarily domestic need to preserve its 
economic, social and political system of apartheid and the need to forge 
enough links with the outside world, mainly the black African states, 
so as to lessen its isolation in the international sphere. 

- The desire of the South African Government to forge alliances 
with black Africa was mainly economic. By 1960, South Africa had 
become a major industrial economy. It needed markets for its finished, 
manufactured goods—markets which could be provided „by the newly 
independent black African states. However, prior to establishing of 
69 
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economic links political rapprochement became a necessity, “Detente 
with black Africa was an economic necessity. It was this necessity, 
far more than any fears for South Africa's military security, which made 
isolation unacceptable".! South Africa was in a position to create 
such alliances because of its dominant economic position, 1t could offer 
trade and aid to African governments, on the condition that its social 
structure would be accepted by the African states. Thus the opposition 
to the system of apartheid would be neutralized. It sought therefore to 
establish international links without giving up the main impediment 
to the maintenance of these links i.e. the maintenance of white privileges. 
South African internal and external policies thus were fundamentally linked. 
A vigorous campaign was initiated by Dr. Verwoerd in what was later 
to be known as the “outward looking' policy to find areas of cooperation 
with willing black states. The context for this ‘outward looking’ policy 
was provided by the newly emergent territories of Lesotho, Swaziland 
and Botswana. In close geographical proximity with the Republic, 
and possessing enough of an economic dependence on South Africa 
over the years, these three territories were a perfect arena for South 
Africa to operate. Banda of Malawi upon establishing diplomatic links 
with Pretoria in 1968 had accepted the realities of this situation. In 
addition the three territories were dependent upon South Africa because 
they exported labour to South African mines. Approximately 80,000 
Malawians were recruited each year by the Witwatersrand Native Labour 
Association (W.N.L.A.) “Labour tied the poor countries of southern 
Africa to the dynamic growing economic machine of South Africa”.? 

Verwoerd's policy was carried on vigorously by his successor Vorster. 
In November 1970 President Houphouet Boigny of the Ivory Coast 
came out with an open proposal of a dialogue with South Africa. He 
was publicly supported by Dahomey, Gabon, Rwanda, Niger, Madagascar, 
Chad and Uganda. With its economic clout, the Republic was in a posi- 
tion to exercise tremendous power over its allies and neutralize its oppo- 
nents. Diplomatic relations with the black African States, apart from 
providing market, would have given the Republic the assurance of safe 
frontiers against hostile states, which might have provided bases for the 
guerrillas. In addition such relationships would have given South Africa 
a measure of credibility in the eyes of the international community, thus 
leading to the preservation of status quo. 

The task proved to be an uneviable one ?.e. to openly gain acceptance 
for apartheid-in the African world—a world that was committed to all 
intents and purposes to the overthrow of white racism and tyranny, as 
evinced in the various resolutions of the OAU. 

In such a context, lan Smith declared UDI in ‘November 1965, 
creating a state that was ideologically aligned to the Republic, and depen- 
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dent on South Africa for moral, material and political aid in the inter- 
national isolation in which it found itself. 

South African response was cautious. An uncommitted support 
for UDI would hamper the building of the internationally acceptable 
image the Republic was striving for. To openly assist the lan Smith 
regime in its rebellion, was to invite the wrath of the international com- 
munity: Besides support for Rhodesia's regime would have implied 
heavy costs for South Africa to underwrite Rhodesia's economy and its 
military capabilities. 

On the other hand the South African White electorate would not 
have permitted the withdrawal of support from what they regarded as 
their kith and kin in Rhodesia. The attitude of the Smith regime was 
based on the premise shared by the South Africans—the concept of 
white supremacy. The entire bloc of southern African whites regarded 
themselves as defending the bastion of white civilization and Christian 
norms, against the onslaught of communism. 

Jan Smith could say to his white electorate: “I believe that Rhodesia 
today is a focal point in the world struggle between freedom and com- 
munism. Indeed there is indispensable evidence to show that inter- 
national communism regards us as being the biggest obstacle to the 


success Of their plans for this part of the world". Thus the South. 


Africans— prove to regard themselves as guardians of a particular way 
of life—could not relinguish all responsibility as far as Rhodesia was 
concerned. A common structure of thought and concept bound them 
together and Vorster could say in defence of the attitudes of the White 
Rhodesians: 

"If I have to judge the situation in Rhodesia, the attitude of the 
people and the resistance they will put up by what we would do 
in South Africa under precisely similar circumstances—if our way 
of life were threatened; if there were an attempt to remove the 
supremacy of the white man here, ever in the course of time; if 
we were subjected to sanctions or embargoes or boycotts, and 
if we had to put up a struggle for survival, in which we would have 
to conquer or die—then I am quite convinced that the Rhodesians 
in their own circumstances will show no less determination".* 

The second factor which affected the Republic's attitude towards 
Rhodesia was that concerning sanctions. The immediate response of 
Verwoerd's Government was that the Rhodesian issue was a domestic 
one between Britain and its colony, and South Africa would not become 
involved. UN activity on this issue was not held to be legitimate under 
Art. 2(7) of the Charter. The South African Government took the 
stand that it would not participate in the boycott as it believed in main- 
taining normal trade with both Britain and Rhodesia.2 Diplomatically 


` 
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Rhodesia was not recognized and no statement was made supporting 
UDI. Yet the Government made no attempt to stop the gifts of petrol 
from South African voluntary organizations to Rhodesia, and the setting 
up of fictitious organizations in South Africa to faciltate exports to and 
imports from the Rhodesian regime. 

The absence of any protest from Great Britain on South African 
support to Rhodesia encouraged Pretoria to carry on such support. 
It was clear that over this issue there would be no confrontation with 
Britain. British attitude on the issue was fairly explicit when in response 
to various Afro-Asian resolutions in the Security Council calling for an 
extension of sanctions to South Africa, the British representative stated 
quite firmly that the economic war would not be allowed to escalate to 
South Africa. “It must not be allowed to develop into confrontation— 
economic or military—involving the whole of Southern Africa”.® Britain 
was indeed not prepared to challenge South Africa and imperil its 
tremendous investments in the region. Tony Crossland, the President of 
Britain's Board of Trade, in a letter to John Davies, the CB’S DTG 
then in South Africa, put this forward when the said: | 

“In 1967 we sent goods worth nearly $ 260 m to South Africa or 5% 

of our total exports. It is now one of our biggest markets. Our 
investment in South Africa has been estimated to be of the order 
- of $ 1000 m by the Reserve Bank of South Africa, we estimate that 
at about 1/10th of U.K.’s overseas direct investment. We aré 
also very conscious of importance attached. by South Africa to her 
exports to the United kingdom, these continue to represent about 
1/3rd of South Africa's total exports. . Our concern to see this valu- 
able trade develop and to avoid any economic .confrontation with 

- South Africa has been repeatedly made clear in the Parliament and 

in the United Nations.”? 

: Thus South África Was in a position to use its economic and military 
strength, to mould a bloc of southern African states in which South Africa 
would be the dominant actor. As the most influential power in southern 
Africa, South Africa could make Rhodesia dependent on it for economic 
development, political stability and military security. 

South Africa’s support for Rhodesia economically provided Jan 
Smith regime with its single largest support. South Africa became the 
largest supplier of goads to Rhodesia. They shared communications, 
banking facilities and South Africa was ready to provide the Rhodesian 
economy with capital. 

The role of South Africa in circumventing sanctions became evident 
in the months immediately following UDI when oil began to flow from 
South Africa to Rhodesia, in violation of the oil embargo. By March 
1966 the Johannesburg daily, The Star, quoting the latest issue of the 
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journal of the South African foreign trade organization, stated that South 
Africa was supplying Rhodesia with virtually everything it had been 
importing from the United Kingdom.? The extent and volume of South 
Africa's trade with Rhodesia could only be estimated since both the 
governments banned disclosure of information on trade figures. South 
Africa stopped making distinction between export and  re-exports 
in its trade figures and contrary to the provisions of the International 
Convention relating to economic statistics showed a single aggregate of 
trade for African countries. | 

Rhodesian exports were disguised as goods originating in South 
Africa, Mozambique and Malawi. False statements were made asto the 
source of these goods and they were recorded by the recipient country 
as imports from the intermediaries, but were not correspondingly record- 
ed as exports from the latter. The resulting discrepancy gave some 
indication of the volume of Rhodesian trade reaching world markets 
in this way. The South African Customs Union consisting of South 
Africa, Lesotho, Botswana, Swaziland and Namibia acted as a channel 
for embargoed goods to and from Rhodesia. 

The tenth report of the Sanctions Committee in 1978 reported that 
in 1976 Rhodesian exports had been of the value of $ 748 millions; out 
of this $ 10 millions worth of goods reeched Malawi, $ 46m reached 
U.S.A., $8 millions reached Switzerland and $ 1 million had gone to other 
countries. $ 312 million. of Rhodesian exports had not been reflected 
in the corresponding world figures of import. “This amount of export 
appears to have reached world markets via South Africa Customs Union 
and most of them have been reflected in world trade as imports of the 
reporting countries from countries of the Customs Union"? Evidence 
ofthese indirect exports was shown by a comparison of imports of 23 


reporting countries from South African Customs Union, Zambia and | 


Malawi with corresponding exports of the Union. 

On the other hand, goods originating in Malawi and Zambia handled 
through the South African Customs Union were also registered by the 
_ importing countries as originating from the Customs Union. Thus 
reported exports of Zambia and Malawi to these 23 countries were higher 
than the registered imports of the receiving countries from Zambia and 
Malawi. The value of Rhodesian goods handled by exporters in the 
South African Customs Union is brought out in the table page 74. 

The Committee estimated that the South Africa Customs Union and 
Mozambique* in 1976 handled Rhodesian trade in 1976 worth $ 327 
million as compared $ 24 million in 1965. 


*Since Mozambique closed its borders with Rhodesia in March 1976, no figures after 
that period are available. 
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TABLE 


(Figures in millions of U.S. dollars) 





Import Statistics Excess of re- 
of receiving ported imports 
Country of Origin Ezports countries over exports 


1965 1976 1965 1976 1965 1976 


South Africa 

Customs Union 1008 3651 1060 4046 22 395 

Mozambique 60 127 81 201 21 74 

Zambia 457 762 410 637 —4] —125 

Malawi 26 109 24 92 —2 —17 
Total . 1551 4649 1575 4958 24 327 


Source: Table compiled from figures given in UN Doc. S/12529 Rev. 1, p. 3 


In 1976 Rhodesia imported $520 millions worth of goods, $ 10 
millions from reporting countries and $ 246 millions worth of goods from 
the South African Customs Union. Some $364 millions worth of 
Rhodesian imports have not been reflected in the 1976 export figures of 
world trade. It was obvious that such goods came through the Customs 
Union. Thus the attitude of Rhodesia’s neighbours effectively made 
important sanctions policy of the Security Council. 

Less than two years after UDI South Africa became militarily involved 
in Rhodesia. The two states forged a common military front to fight the 
guerrillas. The South African nationalist organization ANC had connived 
with ZAPU to launch attacks into Rhodesia. The South African police 
(militarily trained and armed) were sent to Rhodesia. 

The years 1967-68 saw concentrated action on the side of both the 
guerrillas and the security forces. Official casualty figures reported 
twenty guerrillas killed in 1966, twenty-five in 1967 and over a hundred 
in the first ten months of 1968. It was also admitted that thirteen 
members of the security forces had+been killed, while African nationalists 
claimed to have killed hundreds of white Rhodesians."! 

As a result of the formation of this common defence front, by the 
seventies there were three thousand armed South African militia in 
Rhodesia to assist Ian Smith's regime. 

To support the Rhodesian regime would have ‘implied mounting 
economic and military commitment for South Africa, an impediment in 
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the improvement of relations with black Africa and a potential area of 
disturbance. South Africa undertook a commitment to aid lan Smith 
on the contingency that lan Smith would be able to hold his own, and 
the price Was not too high for South Africa to bear in terms of its own 
economy and security. Thus South Africa consistently refused to recognize 
Rhodesia and insist that its policy was one of neutrality and non-inter- 
ference. 

South Africa accordingly played a prominent role to bring about 
an Anglo-Rhodesia agreement. In subsequent negotiations the South 
African Government became an important factor. 

That South Africa was willing to give up her interests in Rhodesia 
in the changed context of southern Africa became evident after 1974 
and the collapse of the Caetano regime in Portugal. The new Portuguese 
Government undertook a programme of decolonization of its colonies 
in Africa. With Mozambique and Angola gaining independence South 
Africa's priorities changed. The Republic found it necessary to establish 
good relations with the former Portuguese territories. The port of 
Lourenco-Marques was needed to relieve congestion of its own ports. 
Power was needed from the Cabora-Basa dam in Mozambique. The 
borders of Namibia had become vulnerable to potential guerrilla attacks. 
Migrant labour from Mozambique provided twentyfive per cent of South 
Africa's mining labour. In addition Rhodesia had lost its value as a 
buffer state. It has become a battle ground and was besieged by economic 
problems—shortage of foreign exchange, the beginning of recession in 
southern Africa—which implied indefinite commitment on the part of the 
South Africa Government. 

FRELIMO demanded the withdrawal of South African para-military 
police from. Rhodesia as a precondition for negotiation. Here the 
Rhodesian and the South African interests seemed to diverge. The with- 
drawal of the police at a time when ZANU was forming bases in Mozambi- 
que demonstrated Vorster's strategy of maintaining South African interests 
at the expense of its northern neighbour. 

The withdrawal of the Republic's support aggravated Rhodesia's 
economic problems considerably. The closure of borders with Mozambi- 
que meant that Rhodesia would depend completely on South African 
routes for transportation of its goods. The South African Government 
however gave no assurance of preference being given to Rhodesia's 
goods. Rhodesian exports, primarily chrome and maize, were bulky 
and the South African ports overcongested. The South African Railways 
admitted that the re-routing of Rhodesian freight through South Africa 
would cause problems. In 1976 the Government of South Africa announ- 


ced that due to overcongestion at its own ports it would bave to restrict 
Rhodesian traffic. ` 


EN 
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Vorster made determined efforts to influence lan Smith to accept the 
inevitability of majority rule through peaceful means. His objective 
was to prevent the forces of black violence from advancing southwards 
and causing an escalation of domestic tension. "This would have led to 
the withdrawal of western support as already indicated by Henry 
Kissinger to buy time for the apartheid regime and demonstrate that 
his policy of separate homelands would work. However Vorster was 
inhibited from taking two simple measures that would make it impossible 
for the Smith regime to sustain itself: to block their oil supplies and cut 
off their supply of weapons. The two inhibitions were the fear of white 
opinion in South Africa, which may actas a backlash and the idea that 
if South Africa participated in sanctions, their viability would be demons- 
trated. Thus he wanted to pressurize Smith to settle without giving the 
impression that he was doing it too blatantly in order to retain the support 
of his white electorate. 

The Geneva talks however proved abortive and in the meantime 
election in the United States brought a new government to power. With 
Kissinger out of office, the South African policy underwent a substantial 
change. The earlier withdrawal of South African troops from Rhodesia 
was a part of the Kissinger package. With the abandonment of that 
package South African involvement in Rhodesia seemed to be on the cards. 
Nothing was to be gained by keeping pressure on Ian Smith. South 
African strategy became the maintenance of Rhodesia as a white outpost. 
Military support to Rhodesia was reinforced, because if Rhodesia fell in 
the struggle with black nationalist forces, South Africa would be involved. 
Accordingly South Africa lent her complete support to Ian Smith regime. 
To avoid Cuban or Soviet involvement in Rhodesia, South Africa had to 
arm it militarily. Vorster declared that South Africa would not put 
pressure on Rhodesia to agree to a constitutional settlement, whatever the 
consequences, ; l | 

Thus South Africa's military involvement in the Rhodesian war 
effort increased markedly. In December 1979 Prime Minister Botha 
acknowledged that the South African security forces had been operating 
in Rhodesia for some time in order to protect South African interests and 
transportationlinks. This was the first official confirmation of the station- 
ing of the Republic’s troops, since their withdrawal in 1976.7 It was 
revealed that South African military officers served in the Rhodesian 
forces for long periods without losing their seniority or their rank upon 
their return tó South Africa. South Africa could define its presence in 
Rhodesia as one being protective of its own interests. The fact remained 
that once Smith coneluded the “internal settlement! with African leaders 
within Rhodesia, it was in the Republic's interest to promote a moderate 
m government in Salisbury. In the elections of April 1979 South 
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Africa announced that it was going to provide aircraft and trucks to help 
transport foreign observers during the Rhodesia elections. South African 
Government propped up the regime by encouraging it to reach an internal 
settlement. South Africa-supplied aircraft were observed in the Rhodesian 
bombing raids on frontline state. According to the confessions of Eschel 
Rhoodie, one of the chief culprits of the Muldergate scandal, large sums 
of money were paid from secret funds to build up popular support for 
Muzorewa. The Muzorewa Government would have of necessity to 
depend heavily on the Republic for defence against the intensified attacks 
by the Patriotic Front. It was reported that the South African Government 
had offered substantial economic and military assistance to the Muzorewa 
Government. ‘An incoming black Prime Minister", stated a South 
African Government official, “will know that he has only to ask and that 
he will be backed by South Africa to the hilt”?  - 

Thus Prime Minister Botha's initial reactions to the Lusaka proposals 
was that it was "deeply disturbing". This was modified later on to one 
of being "cautiously negative" as Muzorewa showed himself willing to 
attend the Lancaster House Conference. The Government of the 
Republic remained committed to supporting Muzorewa and it was 
reported on one occasion that the South African Government had indicat- 
ed a readiness to intervene in Rhodesia, if it felt that the agreement being 
negotiated in London wás contrary to its own interests. 

The presence of South African forces in Rhodesia became a major 
objection by the Patriotic Front. 'The Patriotic Front demanded the 
withdrawal of these forces. The Patriotic Front had every reason to 
feel that Pretoria would strengthen the hands of Muzorewa and Smith 
during the transition period. During the Conference the British Govern- 
ment seemed reluctant to give such an undertaking and this caused a 
deadlock which was only resolved on 5 December 1979 by Lord Carrington. 
Indeed during the Conference Prime Minister Botha went to London 
twice to campaign for the Muzorewa Government. 

Externally the advent of a Marxist inclined government in Rhodesia 
could prove to be a threat to the security situation. It was to be expected 
that the revolutionary Mugabe would be sympathetic to the protest 
movements and Zimbabwe would become a base for the launching of 
guerrilla attacks. South Africa—the last bastion of entrenched white 
privilege—is surrounded by black-rulef states. This could pose a direct 
challenge to the Republic's: policies. 

Mugabe however showed his pragmatism and in a.major policy 
statement said that Zimbabwe was interested in maintaining good neigh- 
bourly relations with South Africa and that he would not challenge 
the rights and privileges of the Republic's white population. None should 
be unduly worried about his Marxist ideology, he added. Mugabe is 
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facing up to the reality of the situation. The guerrilla war and the 
combined effect of 14 years of sanctions have exhausted Zimbabwe. It is 
also dependent on South Africa for transport routes and economic links 
with the Republic are strong. | 

^. Of more importance is the impact that a new black state may have 
upon the internal situation in South Africa. In the days following the 
election results, headlines in world newspapers feared "another Soweto 
tragedy" in South Africa. Coloured students launched a nationwide 
school boycott and a 100,000 students spread the boycott to all four.of . 
the country's provinces. Hostages were seized in a Pretoria Bank by 
the guerrillas of the banned ANC, a police station was attacked in the 
heart of Johannesburg. Mugabe's installation as Prime Minister un- 
doubtedly had an impact upon the Africans in the Republic fighting 
for liberation. South Africa had successfully withstood the winds 
of change partly because Rhodesia and before 1975 Mozambique and 
Angola had protected it. With South Africa now isolated in its policy 
of entrenched apartheid, it had become more vulnerable to the very 
same forces. 

Prime Minister Botha no doubt has a somewhat different approach 
to the problems of apartheid from John Vorster, the former Premier. . 
In January 1979, Botha made some strong statements upon racial harmony 
in a manner which was out of line with the traditional policy of the 
Nationalist Party leaders. He informed the black leaders that he was 
prepared to move away from the 1936 Land Act which was the basis of 
land allocation in South Africa and suggested that more territory be 
added to the African Homelands. The Land Act had laid down the 
distribution of Land between Africans and whites at a ratio of 15.4 per 
cent for blacks as against 84.6 percent for whites though 70 per cent of 
the South African population is black. 

Furthering thus trend Botha suggested that new laws be promulgated 
allowing for black-white integration in the social sphere and sports. At 
one point he said : 

There are higher things in life than to stare at the colour of a man's 

skin. We are prepared to allow black people into our kitchens to 

prepare our food, but the moment a black appears near to usin the 
post office we say “go away’. What kind of monsense is that?5. __ 

Two commissions appointed' by the Government in the wake of the 
Soweto Riots (1976), gave in their reports.. The Wiehahn Commission 
and the Riekert Commission have slashed at the very foundations of race 

discrimination in the various areas. The Minister for cooperation and 
Development, Pieter Koovahof, took the bold step of inviting a cross- 
section of black leaders to advise him on the urban issues. 

On the one hand this approach to race relations brought Botha tre- 
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mendous opposition from the Conservative right wing groups of the 
party. On the other the Government's efforts to placate black opinion 
within the eountry was dismissed as 'cosmetic change' by the Africans. 
That radical changes are not in the offing despite such minor concessions 
are made clear by the South African Premier’s statement that ‘one-man- 
one-note' is out. Even the attempts to rescind discriminatory legislation 
in the economic and the social sphere have not been fruitful. No legisla- 
tion has been undertaken to withdraw such laws. The commitment to 
reforms made by Botha does not encompass elimination of white minority 
control; and it is doubtful whether the Africans would be content with 
anything less than equal citizenship and an equal share in political 
power. 

Though Zimbabwe's independence may have had a psychological 
impact upon the blacks and whites in South Africa, to expect the event 
to herald major changes in the Republic's structure seems to be an over- 
simplification. South Africa has possessed, consolidated and perfected a 
'siege mentality' for too long to be easily shaken. "The white state of South 
Africa has the capacity and the capability to survive as long as the: interests 
of the whites demand such survival. A vast social and ideological structure 
has been erected upon the basis of sheer racism and white supre- 
macy. The ability to resist any challenge is inbuilt in the mechanism of 
the system. 

A hardline policy seems to be in the offing towards the dimension of 
domestic unrest, as well as towards impending threats from its neighbours. 
Open military confrontation with its black neighbours may not be a part 
of the Republic’s strategy. ` Such confrontation will certainly involve 
foreign powers and react badly upon the situation at home. However 
it is definite that South Africa's strength and capabilities are going to be 
strengthened and reinforced to deal with the situation. Isolated in its 
position of being the only bastion of white supremacy left in Africa, 
no other option seems to be viable for the retention of such a system. 
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The Civil War in Chad : 
Causes and Dimensions 
S.C. SAXENA 


The Republic of Chad is the northernmost of the four independent 
states which emerged from French Equatorial Africa and is the largest in 
terms of size. It borders Libya to the nortb, Sudan to the east, Central 
African Republic to the south, Cameroon and Nigeria to the south-west, 
and Niger to the west. Thus Chad shares borders with six African 
states. 

Since 1900 Chad was under French colonial domination, but regained 
independence in 1960 and Francois Tombalbaye became its first President. 
From the very beginning his behaviour towards the Muslim majority 
helped to widen the gulf between the Muslims and the Christians and threw 
the country into a perpetual state of civil war. 

Muslims occupying important positions in public life were gradually 
removed and replaced by Christians. . The Muslim chiefs were relieved 
of the duty of collecting taxes from the people. In 1967 the Sultans were 
also deprived of their judicial powers. The chiefs naturally felt humiliated 
by these measures. 

Some other measures taken by President Tombalbaye also sowed the 
seeds of civil war in Chad. He abrogated the constitution which he 
himself had originally given to the country and replaced it by a single- 
party system with all powers concentrated in his hands. In January 1962 
he dissolved all political groups except,his Parti Progressite Tchadien (PPT). 
A year later a special PPT Congress was held when the one-party system 
was formalized. 

In August 1973 the President even announced the dissolution of PPT 
and also its rebirth as the Mouvement national pour la revolution culturelle 
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et socialle (MNRCS). The aos Selective was to. ds national: 
unity. 

To promote national inb Tormbelbaye:e even went to the extent. of 
changing his own first name from Fraficois to N'Garta, and he ordéred 
all French names to be replaced by Chadian ones. Fort Lamy, the capital, 
was consequently renamed as Ndjamena. E 

All these measures failed to satisfy the Muslims. Perhaps at heart 
they could not reconcile with the fact that, although they were the majority 
the ultimate power at every level lay with the Christians. "Therefore, 
from 1960 onwards they started opposing President Tombalbaye's regime. 
The fullfledged civil war however broke out in the central as well as 
northern regions of Chad only in 1965. 

There were two direct causes for the outbreak of the civil war in Chad 
in 1965: brutality of the Chad army, particularly in the BET region, and 
the corrupt and inefficient administration of officers. In the central region 
a number of useful measures or reforms were, no doubt, introduced; but 
since they were: not properly administered, they failed to produce the 
desired, results. 

The brutalities of : military officers of the Chad Government gave 
birth to rebellion in various parts ofthe. country. The military comman- 
ders imposed irritating laws upon the people and made their violation 
punishable by heavy fines. Among these unpopular laws were laws 
forbidding the wearing of turbans, restricting the movement of animals 
which upset the nomadic way of life, forbidding the meetings of more 
than two persons, introduction of forced labour, and compulsory culti- 
vation of barren soil. Disputes were punished with fifty to one hundred 
strokes of the whip. Men were struck and beaten; women were stripped 
and publicly paraded. 

These were the main reasons which gave rise to discontent among 
the Muslim population. First this discontent expressed itself in the 
form of small localised rebellions but by 1965 there was a countrywide civil 
war led by Frolinat. The full of name this organization was Front de 
liberation nationale du Tchad. 

From 1965 onwards the localized rebellions had taken the form of 
a civil war, a general uprising aimed at changing of government through 
revolutionary means, but it was not acknowledged as such by the Chad 
Rio lant ie President Tombalbaye used to dismiss it as mere “banditry” 

“acts of pillage" The casualty figures in the civil war, however, belied 
ris claims of the Chad Government.! 

Unable to meet the challenge of the rebels with the help of its own 
resources, President .Tombalbaye was compelled to appeal to France 
for help. The French Government promptly responded to the request 
with a despatch of parachutists followed by the Foreign Legion and the 
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Marines. This was the first intervention by France in the civil war of 
Chad which by 1969 was already about four years old. 

The rebels were hardly a match to the well-trained, well-organised 
and well-equipped French army. The result was that the French forces 
were able to destroy the greater part of the rebel strength. The rebels, 
however, regrouped and reorganized themselves and launched upon 
another wave of rebellion, this time ona larger scale than before. The 
seriousness of the situation once again compelled President Tombalbaye 
to appeal to France for help. The French Government promptly sent 
several hundred paratroopers and foreign legionaries to Chad to quell 
the second wave of rebellion. In addition, it also strengthened the 
permanent French garrison of 1000 men at Fort Lamy air base besides 
350 military advisers to take charge of Chad’s armed forces.? 

The fact of French involvement in Chad’s civil war was kept secret 
by the French Government as far as it could. Keeping it secret was 
no more possible for it after some Paris newspapers published alarming 
reports about the civil war in Chad. The French people were alarmed 
by these reports because they feared that France was getting involved 
in another Vietnam type of disastrous war. With an eye on the mood of 
the people the French Government tried to underplay its involvement 
in the civil war in Chad. 

There are certain reasons for French intervention. First, the 
French are quite sentimental about Chad because it was the first of 
France’s territories to rally to De Gaulle’s Free French Movement in 
the World War. Secondly, the French intervention, as the then 
French Foreign Minister, Maurice Schumann claimed, was for the altruistic 
purpose of preventing the “Great Powers” from stepping in and enacting 
another Biafra or Sudan. Thirdly, France, in helping Chad, was stated 
to be honouring the Franco-Chad Defence Agreement of 1960. De Gaulle 
had signed such agreements with about a dozen former French territories, 
forming the basis of France’s defence system in Africa and Fort Lamy, 
the capital of Chad, lay at the heart of this system.? It may be men- 
tioned here that France, even after granting independence to Chad, has 
been maintaining a regular garrison at Fort Lamy which has an important 
air base and her defence telecommunication system with Senegal, the 
Ivory Coast, Gabon, the Central African Republic and Madagascar 
passed through the town. Fourthly, Chad’s principal export market 
is France. Chad is also linked with France through its membership of the 
EEC. French help, though useful, has also been a source of embarrass- 
ment to the Chad Government because Frolinat exploitéd it both as an 
excuse and a justification for its own armed struggle. The French assist- 
ance was also the cause of considerable discontent in Government controlled 
areas. This was confirmed by reports of demonstrations in Moussoro 
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which led the government to close down the schools in that town. * A 
report in the Times (London) also said that the southern towns of 
Moundou had also been the scene of violent demonstrations which began 
by opposing the government but which rapidly turned into being anti- 
French. 

However, Chad's anti-French posture might not have been genuine 
because of its extreme dependence upon France for its own survival, 
Tombalbaye, through his anti-colonial stance and by establishing diplo- 
amtic relations with Libya, might be hoping to kill two birds with one 
stone. Firstly he might be hoping for the Libyan withdrawal from 
the northern territory of Chad. Secondly, he might be hoping for 
sizeable reduction in Libyan support to Frolinat. These hopes were 
belied with the result that Chad once again started swinging back to 
its pro-French foreign policy. By 1974 complete reconcilation between 
Chad and France had already taken place. 

Civil war in Chad has been continuing for well over 15 years. A 
poor country like Chad can hardly afford to squander away its financial 
resources like this. This is why the Chad Government has always been 
eager to arrive at some sort of national reconciliation. 

In addition, there was considerable pressure on the Chad Govern- 
ment from various quarters, particularly France, to bring about national 
reconciliation. France pressurized the Chad Government for national 
reconciliation because it feared that radical forces might first capture 
Chad with the help of Gaddafi of Libya and then they might move 
on to the neighbouring countries of Niger and the Central African 
Republic which were important sources of uranium for France. Hence 
France was keen that there should be a government of national recon- 
ciliation in Chad which might, on the one hand, help it to withdraw 
its forces to satisfy the critics. at home and, on the other hand, prevent 
the capture of the whole of Central Africa by radical forces’, 

There was pressure from Nigeria also for a national reconciliaton 
in Chad but for a different reason. Nigeria was interested in diffusing 
the tension in Chad because it feared that tension between Muslims 
and Christians might spill over into northern Nigeria also. 

The conservative Árab states were also keen for a settlement in 
Chad but they were against the installation of a government in Chad 
favourable to Libya. This was because Sudan feared that its long border 
with Chad would provide an easy access for Libyan-supported opposition 
groups bent upon overthrowing President Nimeri. 

Over and ‘above these compelling reasons, General Malloum also 
realized that national reconciliation was the precondition for Chad’s 
economic and social development.® 

For Hissen Habre the reason for desiring national nailon 
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appeared to be quite obvious. He had lost the leadership of Frollnat 
to Goukkoumi with whom he had serious differences over the question 
of taking help from Libya. . He calculated that, if he joined the Malioum 
Government, it would not only rehabilitate him politically but would also 
enable him to use all the résources of the government to ensure a crushing 
defeat to Goukkoumi. 

Because of all these pressing reasons severalefforts at reconciliation 
have been made so far. The first reconciliation came at a meeting bet- 


ween President Malloum and Hissen Habre in Sebba (Libya) as a result | 


of mediation by tbe Libyan, Sudanese and Niger governments. The 
parties adopted a "fundamental charter" which was to serve ad interim 
as the country's constitution. The parties also signed a ceasefire agree- 
ment at Benghazi. President Malloum described the adoption of the 
Charter as “a new victory on the road to national reconstruction". Asa 
tesult of the reconciliation Hissen Gabre became Prime Minister. 
Consequent upon the agreement between President Malloum and 
Hissen Habre, peace had been restored in Chad, yet in was an uneasy 
peace. While the agreement between the parties was in force, there 
were reports that the Christian majority in the south had perpetrated 
atrocities upon Muslims who formed a minority there but were generally 
a privileged group with a virtual monopoly on trading and money- 
lending. There were frightening reports that as many as 10,000 Muslims: 
had been killed in the south. There were reports of massacre in other 
places also. In the midst of such reports a second conference for 
national reconciliation opened in the northern Nigerian town of Kano. 
These talks culminated in the signing of a peace accord on 16 March 
1979 replacing the previous agreement and inter alia providing for the 
creation of a neutral peace-keeping force to be supplied by Nigeria, 
the establishment of a “transitional government of national union," 
to prepare a programme leading to the installation of a freely elected 
government composed of all factions, demilitarization of the capital city, 
a general amnesty for political prisoners and hostages and the release 
of prisoners of war, dissolution of all political organizations and the 
gradual integration of military factions into the national army?. 
Consequently a transitional government headed by Goukkoumi 
Oueddei, but excluding both Malloum and Hissen Habre, took office on 
23 March 1979. Soon after the French Government also announced 
its decision to withdraw its troops and military advisers from Chad. 
There were follow-up talks among the parties to the dispute at Kano 
from 3 to 11 April 1979 with the idea of having a broadbased government 
in accordance with the Kano accord of 23 March 1969. "These talks 
failed to produce a broadbased government. It did produce a govern- 
ment headed by President Lol Mohamed Shawwabut in this govern- 
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ment only four groups were represented, namely, the Forces Armees du 
nord (FAN), FROLINAT, Mouvement populaire pour la liberation du Chad 
(MPLT), and members of the Chad armed forces while the other five 
guerrilla groups were left out. Both Habre and Oueddi had refused to 
recognize these groups. Because of the exclusion of the five groups from 
the so called government of national unity, the peace that prevailed in 
Chad was precarious. 

After the failure of the Kano conference to produce a broadbased 
government of national unity there was deterioration in the internal 
situation in Chad, particularly in the south of the country where, due 
to religious and ethnic differences, fresh clashes occurred. To add to 
the complexity of the situation a secessionist movement of southerners 
led by Lt. Col. Kamongue also emerged. Also at this time Libya, which 
had occupied the Aouzou strip in 1975, intensified its involvement in 
Chad civil war by launching an offensive into the northern part of Chad 
and attacked garrisons as deep as 300 miles from the border. 

In the midst of mounting tensions there was yet another conference, 
the third in the series, on national reconciliation in Lagos in May 1979 
apparently at the initiative of Nigeria. From the start itself the Con- 
ference was doomed to end in failure because the four Chad factions 
which had met on two earlier reconciliation conferences and had con- 
cluded some agreements also were not represented, while the remaining 
five Chad factions that were opposed to the Government and had been 
left out of the government had taken part, in addition to six countries 
bordering on Chad. This conference declared the existing Chad Govern- 
ment to be unacceptable since, in its view, it did not represent all the 
factions in the country and demanded that it should be repalced by a legal 
government of national unity, and also the French troops should. be with- | 
drawn from the country.'® 

Since the conference of the left-out groups had been convened at 
the initiative of Nigeria, relations between it and Chad deteriorated 
considerably with the result that the neutral force of Nigeria was expelled 
from Chad. In retaliation Nigeria cut off oil supplies to Chad for until 
such time as a government of national unity was formed there. Mean- 
while, the situation in Chad took a turn for the worse, when the four 
groups represented in the Government also started fighting among them- 
selves.?? i 

Libya, always ready to intervene in Chad, stepped in at this time 
to help the forces of Lt. Col. Kamongue whose faction stood for secession. 
Its intervention in northern Chad was massive, involving as it did the use 
of even the French-built Mirage fighters. The Libyan invasion spoiled 
the relations between Habre and Oueddi also who accused the former of 
preventing the Chadian troops from fighting off the Libyan invasion force: 
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_ It was against this background that another reconciliation conference, 
the fourth, met at Lagos to bring about national reconciliation in Chad 
in August 1979, Jt was attended by all the 11 Chad factions, delegates 
from neighbouring countries and also from Senegal; Congo and Liberia.!? 
The agreement worked out at this conference envisaged the overseeing 
of the ceasefire by a neutral force to be provided by Guinea and the 
Congo, demilitarization of Ndjamena to a radius of 100 km, proclamation 
of general amnesty for all political prisoners and the establishment of 
a broadbased transitional government under the presidency of Oueddi 
with Lt. Col. Kamongue as Vice President to prepare for elections within 
18 months, dissolution of all armed forces in the country, and the formation 
of an integrated national force. Accordingly, a transitional govern- 
ment of national unity took office on 10 November 1979. This govern- 
ment comprised 22 members (12 from the north and 10 from the south) 
and included most of the leaders of all the factions. 

Even the Lagos Accord and the Government of national unity it 
created failed to usher in an era of peace in Chad, for the Accord broke 
down in March 1980 with the resumption of fierce fighting in its capital. 

The situation in Chad would perhaps have been different if the Lagos 
Accord had been implemented in its entirety. There was practically 
no progress on the implementation of most of the clauses of the Accord 
after the formation of the Government of national unity. For instance, 
the capital city of Ndjamena was not fully demilitarized since the main 
protagonists, namely Forces Armee Populares (FAP) of Mr. Goukouni 
Oueddi, and Forces armees du nord (FAN) of Habre, together with other 
factions, continued to retain their armed forces in the capital of Chad 
in clear contravention of the provisions of the Lagos Accord. Secondly, 
the neutral African force, as envisaged under the Accord to enforce and 
oversee the ceasefire, was not constituted. Thirdly, the efforts to 
create an integral national force had also proved unsuccessful. Fourthly, 
the French troops which were expected to leave the territory continued 
to stay on in Chad at the request of President Oueddi. Due to these 
reasons the peace that seemed to prevail in Chad by the end of September 
1979 was fragile and uncertain, and Chad was therefore not out of 
the woods even after the fourth attempt at national conciliation of con- 
flicting factions. 

— Under these circumstances it was iati that fighting in Chad should 
resume asitreally did. In fact, fighting in Ndjamena continued through- 
out 1980 causing between 5000 and 6000 deaths besides extensive 
damage to property. However, this time, pitched against each other were 
the forces of President Oueddi and Habre, both of* whom were former 
members of Frolinat. 

As far back as March 1979 the French Government had announced 
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its decision to leave Chad but had postponed its implementation at 
the request of Oueddi who had become President that. month. Later 
in September 1979, in accordance with the Lagos Accord, France with- 
drew about 1,400 men but the remaining 1,100 men were still left there. 
These men were also withdrawn by France by 17 May 1980, probably at 
the request of Oueddi. Thus came to an end a long era of French 
presence in Chad. 

Besides the French withdrawal the 550 Consis soldiers that had 
arrived in Chad in January 1980 as part of the OAU neutral force for 
supervising the ceasefire were also withdrawn. Likewise the Nigerian 
contingent of 800 troops sent to Ndjamena as part of African neutral 
force were also withdrawn from Chad. 

Meanwhile, in the battlefield the fighting took a turn for the worse 
for President Oueddei when a town named Faya-Largeau which was a 
major provincial base for the FAP fell into the hands of FAN. Evidently 
this victory of FAN had become possible as a result of the withdrawal of 
the French and the Congolese troops from Chad. Almost panicked 
by this development Chad signed an eight-point “treaty of friendship" 
with Libya on 15 June 1980 by which the two countries undertook to defend 
each other in the event of any one being attacked, and to exchange inform- 
ation regarding military plans and external security. With the help of 
Libyan troops President Oueddi was able to regain control of Hagae 
Largeau from FAN forces by the end of October 1980. 

Since this situation boded ill for the future of Chad, the OAU Ad 
Hoc Committee on Chad convened. a meeting of 11 states at Lagos 
on 23-24 December 1980 specifically to discuss the question of the estab- 
lishment of an interim government of national unity, the holding of 
elections in Chad and the formulation of a political programme, pro- 
viding aid to Chad for national reconstruction and repatriation including 
the rehabilitation of the Chadian refugees. There was sharp division 
among the participating states in this conference over the question of 
Libyan involvement. Seven of the participating states—Cameroon, the 
Central African Republic, Guinea, Niger, Senegal, Sudan and Togo— 
wanted to adopt a resolution demanding not only an end to the Libyan 
presence in Chad but also an end of its.involvement in the internal 
affairs of other West African Stetes. On the other hand, five of the 
participating states were against any specific mention or criticism of Libya. 
President Shagari of Nigeria, for instance, said that he was unable to 
support a resolution in which another country was attacked. .Due to 
these differences the Conference was unable to adopt any resolution but 
six states— Benin, Chad, Congo, Nigeria, Sierra Leone and Libya itself 
signed a communique stating that no foreign troop should be stationed 


in Chad except in accordance with the provisions of the Lagos Accord. 
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They also demanded the holding of free and fair elections in Chad and 
the stationing of a monitoring force to ensure the fairness of the elections. 


But unless durable peace is found in Chad, the proposed elections 


to elect a popular government is not possible there. Peace has, therefore, 
become a prerequisite for popular rule in Chad. 
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Lawyers in Gold Coast Politics, c: 1900 to 1945, from Mensah Sarbah 
to J.B. Danquah : Bjorn M. Edsman, Uppsala 1979, pp. 252 +7. 


This 1s a very interesting book, 
perhaps the first of its kind which 
deals with the political and 
constitutional history of a country 
solely with reference to a parti- 
cular section of its people, namely, 
those involved in the legal 
profession. Admittedly, lawyers 
are invariably involved in politics, 
but to make a systematic study 
of lawyers in the politics of a 
country is a commendable 
exercise. 

This book is an outcome of a 
doctoral dissertation submitted at 
the Department of History in 
the University of Uppsala. The 
author is not a lawyer and does 
not have a law background but 
has chosen lawyers to study the 
political history of Ghana for 
four reasons: First, the lawyers 
as a social category were inde 
pendent, active and very articulate 
and have left a vast amount of 
primary source material. Second, 
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they were always interested in 
the social implications of alien 
rule and developed complex and 
advanced ideas relating to the 
colonial society and social system 
created under alien rule. "Third, 
for nearly a century, they appear- 
ed as the leading opponents of 
the British. Fourth, lawyers 
were a small and articulate group 
who considered themselves to be 
the leaders of the African com-. 
munity. 

Throughout the book, the 
author has consistently retained 
the orthography and terminology 
of the colonial period such 
of as Gold Coast instead 
Ghana, Ashanti instead of Asante, 
etc. 

Chapter I examines the develop- 
ment ef native jurisdiction begin- 
ning from 1833 to 1922, and the 
unison «of the African community 
in the Aborigines Rights Protec- 
tion Society (ARPS) following 
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the Lands Bil of 1894 which 
provided for a Concessions Board 
to take case of all matters relat- 
ing to land concessions, indepen- 
dent of courts. Under that Bill, a 
land certificate was to devolve only 
in accordance with English law. 
The author relies on the Land Bills 
of 1894, and 1897 and related deve- 
lopments mainly to examine the 
nature of native jurisdiction and 
the role of lawyers like Mensab 
Sarbah, P. Awoonor Renner and 
Casely Hayford, instrumental in 
the campaign against those Bills. 
The author also attempts to show 
the dichotomy inherent in the 
lawyers stand, viz. to act as 
representatives of public opinion 
on the one hand and adapt tradi- 
tional laws and customs to the 
principles of English law, on the 
other. 

Chapter II contains a detailed 
examination of the role of ARPS, 
the Congress and the Chiefs and 
the various experiments in town 
rule beginning with Sir Benjamin 
Pines” efforts as early as 1850. 
Whilst the importance of this 
Chapter relative to the main thesis 
of the author cannot be under- 
mined, it nonetheless remains an 
account of historical facts which 
may interest students of history. 

Chapters III and IV are chap- 
ters which elaborate the “indirect 
rule". Chapter III deals With the 
Provincial Council and offers an 
interesting reading of the Mambii 
Party although the author at one 
stage admits that the Mambii 
Party was not a political party in 


the strict sense of the term. Not 
is much information available as 
regards the character, numerical 
strength, membership, official pro- 
gramme, etc, of the Mambii 
Party. Chapter IV deals with the 
Native Administration Ordinance 
and the emergence of Kojo Thom- 
pson, a lawyer, as a prominent 
figure in the Accra politics. The 
author compares the role of 
Thompson with Sarbah who had 
likewise criticised any government 
control of elections and deposi- 
tions of chiefs. In the author's 
view, Thompson's views were 
mostly similar to those of Sarbah 
with an important deviation in 
that he (Thompson) also criticised 
the chiefs and called them in- 
competent judges and advocated 
as limited judicial function to them 
as possible. The role of ARPS 
and other lawyers involved in the 
Accra affairs has been examined 
mainly from the political point of 
View. 

Chapter V is perhaps the crux 
of the author's thesis which exa- 
mines the role of lawyers in 
politics from 1928 to 1935. The 
author titles this chapter as 
*....years of obstruction" and 
quite rightly so. Once again, 
what is emphasized in the chapter 
is the increasing political influence 
bf lawyers and their involvement in 
politics rather than the role of 
lawyers as lawyers. Thus the 
chapter is an interesting reading 
of lawyers as politicians and the 
use of law and custom by lawyers 
to pursue political aims and 
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ambitions. The author attempts 
to show that lawyers mainly 
looked for power and influence 
and that their early opposition to 
the British rule had not much to 
do with nationalism; that lawyers 
were (politically) successful in 
exploiting the court by exposing 
the vagueness of traditional law 
customs; that lawyers were res- 
ponsible for wrecking a good 
opportunity to develop municipal 
self-rule as early as 1924. 

Chapter VI is in fact a conti- 
nuation of the earlier chapter, 
and the author terms it as a period 
of readjustment following a rapid 
deterioration of relationships bet- 
ween the British and the Africans. 
The author attributes much of 
the deterioration to Kobina Seky, 
yet another lawyer and leader of the 
the ARPS, due to his involvement 
in the Asamankese dispute and his 
repeated legal actions against 
government officers. Whilst that 
may be true in the thirties, Sekyi's 
influence had largely declined in 
the forties. 

Chapter VI] examines the 
wartime reforms. Direct taxation 
was introduced in 1943 as a 
measure to secure continued social 
progress and was accepted even 
by the lawyers who had hitherto 
considered taxation as part of 
' a bigger issue, namely, the constl- 
tutional relationship between the 
British and’ Gold Coast. The 
author examines carefully, albeit 
in the political. context, the 


taxation debates, municipal gov- 
ernment and the various adminis- 
trative and local reforms of the 
forties. - 

Chapter VIII is fully devoted 
to the examination of the Kojo 
Thompson case mainly to reinforce 
the author's central theme regard- 
ing lawyers in politics. Accord- 
ing to the author, the importance 
of Thmpson's case is mainly 
due to the fact that the defence 
based their submissions on an 


elaborate interpretation of the . 


entire constitutional history of 
Gold Coast. The chapter makes 
an excellent reading of the British 
and African interpretations. The 
author neatly sums up by saying 
that the British sovereignty which 
was established in the Gold 
Coast by local ordinance in 1944 
was given the constitutional status 
by the court in the Thompson 
case. According to the author, 
this case demonstrated the total 
failure of lawyers who had 
for nearly a century challenged 
British rule on the fundamental 
contention. that Britain had no 
legal right to govern Gold Coast. 

The book on the whole 
makes interesting reading, is well 


researched and contains much: 


useful information and material 
otherwise not readily available. 
This book should be of particular 
interest to students of political 
Science and constitutional history 
of Ghana. l 
MADHU RAJAN 
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The Rape of Africa at Vienna: 
price not stated. pp. 182—vii 


This is a significant book 
stressing the urgency of pro- 
. moting scientific and technologi- 
cal advancement in the Third 
World. The author eomphasises 
that unless in the third world 
indigenous technology suited to 
its factor proportions is develop: 
ed the poverty of these countries 
will persist. It is in this connec- 
tion that the book penetrates into 
the role of international forums 
in economic transformation of 
Africa. 

A significant 


few points 


brought out by the author deserve | 


comment. The author shows 
that although the third world 
supplies raw materials to the 
developed world, looking at all 
indicators of growth the former 
lags behind the latter. The techno- 
logical gap is wide and developing 
countries face the problem of 
brain drain. The gap is wide 
because of mal-allocation of re- 
sources in the field of medicine, 
research on technology and deve- 
lopment at the national and inter- 
national levels. In this respect 
if any UN Conference has to be 
fruitful it must aim at four priori- 
ties : | 
(a)self-sufficiency in agriculture 
in these countries, 
(b) improved social «sciences, 
(c) improved communication net- 
work, . 
(d)the myth that development 
cannot proceed without import- 
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ing foreign technology and 

products needs to be exploded. 
However, the author neatly drives 
the point home that all the con- 
ferences of the seventies could be 
called 'deviating and reinstating.' 
These all introduced issues which 
divert interest in matters at the root 
of poverty and have led to reinstat- 
ing the recolonization of Africa. 
The fear expressed by the author 
is that the UNCTAD Conference 
at Vienna will also be no different 
and hence cannot be expected to 
play.any positive role in transform- 
ing Africa. There are a few 
reasons behind this fear. 

Firstly, the Conference will not 
discuss the crucial problem of 
evolving technological autonomy 
and developing indigenous techno- 
logy but only how to apply the 
western capital intensive techno- 
logy. This point emphasised by 
the author is of great significance. 
This is so because it is a well 
known fact that when assistance 
is granted to developing countries 
the management of production 
and technological leadership re- 
mains concentrated in the hands 
of specialists sent from the deve- 
loped world. This enhances the 
technological dependence of the 
third world on the developed 
world. There is truth in the 
fact that no doubt more aid, 
quasi-trade preferences will be 
granted but all this only implies 
exploitation of African resources. 
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Trade preferences are most often 
disguised. They only provide 
markets to developed countries 
and lead to exploitation of resour- 
ces of developing countries. Under 
different aid programmes ‘baby 
sitters’ will be sent as aid advisers 
but the environment is alien to 
them. Further, most aid is tied. 

Secondly, since multinationals 
dominate the market for techno- 
logy, they will not be willing to let 
technological autonomy come to 
Africa or other developing coun- 
tries. 

Thirdly, the developed count- 
ries and these multinationals get 
full support from the ruling elites 
of the third world. In fact, 
imported technology satisfies only 
this segment of population in 
developing countries. | 

Fourthly, women's participa- 
tion in development is neglected 
in UNCSTAD 1979 though the 
burden on women in Africa is 
heavy and they hold the key 
to African development. Quite 
correctly, it is stressed that in this 
age of basic need approach to 
developing countries recognition 
must be given to role of women 
in promoting basic needs. 

In brief, in the author's termino- 
logy, the 'ganging up' between 
the ruling elites, multinational 
corporations, banks and intbr- 
national agencies of the develop- 
ed and underdeveloped countries 
perpetuates poverty in Africa 
and other developing countries. 
Here it may be pointed out that 
while western  capital-intensive 


technology is not appropriate to 
factor proportions of the develop- 
ing economies, however, it would 
have been better if the author 
had also considered the difficulties 
involved in always adoptng a 
technology suited to developing 
countries factor endowments. 
Firstly, no doubt modern techno- 
logy is characterised by a wide 
range of substitutability between 
factors but there is always some 
truth behind the point that for 
some products it is necessary to use 
considerable amounts of capital- 
to get any output at all. Second- 
ly, sometimes a more capital- 
intensive technology will create 
unemployment of labour but in- 
crease overall output. This in- 
volves a choice between output 
and employment maximisation 
principles and always it may not 
be feasible to opt for the latter. 
Nevertheless, one has to agree 
with the author that there is urgent 
need to build up indigenous 
scientific and technological capa- 
city in the third world in the age 
of 'quiet consensus diplomacy' 
Ward Morehouse's paper, quoted. 
by the author, is quite relevant 
here. The alternative to western 
or socialist models suggested by 
Morehouse is based on ‘technolo- 
gical autonomy and delinking’. 
Thus what the book suggests 
is that without waiting for inter- 
national conferences the African 
and other developing economies 
must take up important issues like 
autonomy in developing appro- 
priate technology for themselves. 
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A pre-requisite here is national 
unity and  block-building by 
African states. The Vienna Con- 
ference by itself can do nothing 
but only lead to recolonization of 
Africa. These new colonial 
powers are entering Africa under 
the cover of scientific and tech- 
nological cooperation. The inter- 
national forum, however, could 
be best utilised by Africa if papers 
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presented reflect a broad consensus 
of opinion. Public participation 
at national level is essential. 
For this Africa has no dearth of 
manpower and financially also 
there is no significant problem. 
Thus the author quite correctly 
maintains that what is needed is 
a “new economic order’ based on 
the concept of self reliance. 
—ASHA TIKKOO 


Chatterjee, Firma KLM Private 


Limited, Calcutta, 1981, pp 251, Rs. 60.00. 


Races are much older than 
racialism. In ancient times racial 
discrimination did not exist. There 
are differences of opinion among 
the social scientists on the ques- 
tion when and why  recialism 
developed. Some connect it with 
the emergence of the slave- 
owning societies, especially in 
Greece and Rome. Others are 
of the view that racialism appeared 
at the end of the Middle Ages 
and with the developement of 
Capitalism. But whatever may 
be the history of it, the social 
scientists have linked up the 
growth of racialism with exploita- 
tion. Because the exploiters tend 
to divide the society on the basis 
of race, caste etc. i 

Actually, the purity of races 
is nonexistent in this ‘world. 
The process of race mixture has 
been taking place over the past 
ten to fifteen thousand years. 
And in almost 'every country we 
find the existence of two or more 


racial groups in their present 
forms. But this does not lead 
to racialism. The myth of super- 
ior and inferior races is the out- 
come of the deliberate policy, 
sometimes backed by the imperi- 
alist powers, in order to divide 
the society to perpetuate their 
rule. A complex psychological 
network supporting racism is 
created in the mind of the people 
from their childhood. But the 
theory of racial superiority and 
inferiority has been refuted by 
biology, psychology and also by 
historical facts. Racialism is an 
ideology designed to justify and 
Jegalize class, colonial, and natio- 
nal oppression. 

The struggle in Africa in 
general and South Africa in parti- 
cular, is between the whites and 
the blacks, the one' is exploiter 
and the other exploited. The 
situation in Africa in terms of 
social classes is very complex. A 
rigid and stereotyped application 
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of the concept of “class” does not 
seem to have any relevance in 
Africa as it has been in Asia 
where feudal system developed. 
Tn fact, Africa entered the modern 
age without thé indigenous capi- 
talist class. Nevertheless, feudal 
land ownership is seen in certain 
pockets in África, "like Northern 
Nigeria, Ethiopia, ^ Northern 
regions of ‘French’ Cameroon, and 
in some places; but in most of 
the regions they communally own 
land and resort to: handicrafts”. 
But in the last decade or so 
the process of development has 
changed. - The European colonial 
rulers by destroying the tradi- 
tional societies and their insti- 
tutions have created two classes: 
the ruling colonialists and the 
indigenous population. After the 
independence the civil servants, 
the soldiers and the policemen 
who had helped the colonial 
rulers to perpetuate their domi- 
nation, and the leaders of the 
national movements have moved 
into ‘privileged class’. But the 
indigenous capitalist class is at 
the nascent stage and the capital 
is mainly controlled by the whites. 
In fact, it is the “‘special merit 
"of Fanon that he was able to see 
that an understanding of the 
future of Africa required an 
analysis of the class forced’ 
(Jack Woodis, New theories of 
Revolution,. Lawrence and Wish- 
art, London, 1972, p. 40). 
There are varjous theories of 
racialism and typologies of race 
relations. These have been well 


discussed by Dr. Chatterjee in 
chapter II of the book under 


review. Sociologists . like G.E. 
Simpson, J.M. Yinger, P.L. 
Vanden Berghe, Rovert E. Park, 
W.O. Brown and M.G. Smith 
Observe that racial differences do 
not lead to racism. Race rela- 
tions pattern vary from one of 
acculturation and accomodation 
to one of brutal exploitation and 
antagonism (pp. 21-28). Warner 
has developed his ‘colour-caste 
beween seeing the racial differences 
been the whites and nonwhites 
m the USA. This theory has 
further been developed by Gunnar 
Myrdal and Michael Bantorn. 
The Functionalists try to “see 
the caste view of race not merely 
with the pattern of race relations, 
but are also concerned with find- 
ing out reasons behind such a 
pattern" (p. 29). 

Other scholars try to view 
culture as an autonomous factor 
“in determining race relations”. 
They draw their inspiration from 
Max Weber who said that “culture 
exerts an influence, independent 
of the economic structure" (p. 34). 
But Winthrop D. Jordan gives 
importance to both economic and 
cultural: factors. Racial anta- 
gonism is mainly due to cultural 
differences, opined Max Gluck- 
man. 
Truly speaking, the level of 
cultural development of a parti- 
cular group of people is not. 
dependent upon races. The 
genetic inheritance (in case of 
race) is different from cultural 
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inheritance. Cultural develop- 
ment is due to the. social experi- 
ence which, has a link with the 
‘means of population created by 
the preceding generation. For 
example, the black people in the 
USA have inherited certain cul- 
tural traditions and characteristics 
from the American Negroes but 
their culture is linked up with 
their contemporary life. Even 
in Africa the cultural development 
of all nations is not the same. 

The South African govern- 
ment’s policy of race relaticns is 
to cripple the blacks. The heinous 
educational, cultural and econo- 
mic policies pursued by the 
South African government are 
eloquent testimony of the inhu- 
Iman condition in which blacks are 
‘placed. 

English and Afrikaans are the 
official languages in South Africa. 
The Bantu Educational Act of 
1953 empowered. the South 
African government to restrict 
the Bantu from being “given any 
education apart from that requir- 
ed by him to perform his menial 
duties" (p. 37). Moreover, the 
Bantu education is through mother 
tongue, ie. Bantu languages, 
which is not used in government, 
industries and other official level. 
On the other hand, they receive 
their education through English 
and Afrikaans. The per» capita 
expenditure on education on 
‘blacks is very small in compari- 
son to the whites and lots of 
restrictions are- imposed on the 
blacks about , their university 


education. This sort of situation 
in educational sphere has been 
created in order to isolate the 
blacks from the national main- 
stream. 

Economically, the blacks in 


: South Africa are the worst suffer- 


ers. They are not permitted, 
by law, to own land except in 
reserved areas which account for 
17% of country’s total area. 
They are not allowed to set up 
any kind of manufacturing plant 
and are not allowed to sell their 
goods outside the reserved areas. 
Moreover, the blacks cannot re- 
pair the electrical goods which is 
a profitable business in urban 
areas. Banks are mainly control- 
led by the whites in South Africa. 
Since the blacks cannot own free- 
hold land, they cannot pledge 
their land as security to the banks 
and other financial institutions for 
loan. Besides, lucrative jobs are 
reserved for the whites. 

Even on religious matters 
apartheid policy was upheld by 
the Dutch Reformed Church, the 
main European church in South 
Africa (p. 8). 

The world community was not 
a silent spectator in this. The 
attitude of the Afro-Asian count- 
ries about racialism in different 
parts of the globe was unambigu- 
gus and clear since their independ- 
ence in 50s and 60s. During 
colonial regimes they experienced 
‘racial oppression’ unleashed by 
the white rulers. Hence starting 
from the Bandung Conference of 
1955, in which Afro-Asian states 


met for the first time, they expre- 
ssed grave concern over racism in 
South Africa and in other parts 
of the glove. In the UN the 
non-aligned countries spoke in 
favour of stringent measures, 
including total boycott, against 
the racist regime of South Africa. 
In subseguent non-aligned con- 
ferences and at the United Nations 
these countries worked as one bloc 
and put constant pressure on the 
western powers to help the world 
organisation to eradicate racialism 
from the world. The outcome was 
not always a success but its moral 
aspect cannot be denied. 

In their fight against racialism 
the Afro-Asian states received 
constant support from the Soviet 
Union. All societies have in-built 
areas of tension. In the Soviet 
Union also “there have been 
isolated incidents of racism” 
(p. 124) and the assimilation of 
races in one stream posed certain 
problems. But the Socialist 
government zealously abandon- 
ed racism and has tried to solve 
. the problem amicably. In the 
international sphere she mainly 
supported the General Assembly 
resolutions on South Africa. 
This was at the initial period. 
Subsequently she tried to persuade 
the General Assembly to adopt 
more stringent measures against 
South Africa. Outside the inter- 
national forum the Soviet Union 
has supported, morally and physi- 
cally, the peoples of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America in their 
_fight against colonialism, imperia- 
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lism and racialism. 

Now the question is how the 
racist regime in South Africa 
is surviving without the support 
of the more than two-thirds of 
the humanity. This is due to 
the blessings of the major Euro- 
pean powers. Dr. Chatterjee has 
correctly pointed out that “Foreign 
capital plays an important role in 
the economic life of the state 
(South Africa). This capital comes 
mainly from Britain, the USA, 
the Federal Republic of Germany" 
(p. 12). United States of America 
has lent maximum support to 
the South African government. 
Even at the UN General Assembly 
the USA has opposed any move 
to isolate South Africa from the 
world community of nations. 
Though the USA has accepted 
the UN Security Council resolu- 
tion calling for an arms embargo 
against South Africa but has 
refused to break economic ties 
with her. 

The support of the racist 
regime of South Africa by the 
western powers is due to various 
reasons. Firstly, the minerals 
resources like coal, copper, iron, 
platinum, gold and diamond are 
in abundance in South Africa 
(p. 50). The half of the capital 
invested ‘in favourable terms’ 
in Africa by the western powers 
has been directed to the Repubic 
of South Africa. Since ` 1960 
British, Japanese, American and 
West German investments have 
increased considerably. The racist 
regime looks after the ' inter- 
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ests of these western powers. 
This sort of favourable climate 
might not be possible if majority 
rule is established in South 
Africa. Secondly, major sea 
routes between Europe and Asia 
can be controlled from South 
Africa (p. 49) Thirdly, pro- 
Marxist governments are in power 
in some of the African states and 
the west feels that to maintain 
regional balance the present 
South African government must 
be protected (p. 49). 

The “comments made by these 
states (Britain, the USA, Australia 
at the General Assembly sessions) 
reveal that til the sixties they 
adopted a strictly legalistic view 
emphasising the question of dom- 
estic jurisdiction" (p. 94) But 
the scenario has changed after 
1960s—when many countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America 
have won independence and be- 
come an important factor in the 
international forum. | 

Unfortunately, cold war is 
playing a crucial role in Africa 
in general and South Africa in 
particular. Any African leader 
who refuses to toe their line is 
destabilised. This is mainly done 
by South Africa and Rhodesia 
(certainly with the help of western 
powers) since they are ecomomi- 
cally and militarily powerfal. For 
example, in 1960, Moise Tshombe 
fought against the Central Congo- 
lese government with the support 
of mercenaries from  Rhodesia 
and South Africa. Also South 
Africa played a decisive role in 


the Nigerian civil war (the seces- 
sionist uprising in Biafra). 

But the consoling fact is that 
the darkest cloud has a silver 
lining. Young Africans are formu- 
lating the new approaches and 
strategies of future action. This 
is based on the lessons of their 
setbacks in sixties and seventies. 
They feel that self-reliance is 
necessary for accomplishing rapid 
modernisation in agricutture and 
industries for which the structures, 
inherited from colonial days, need 
to be replaced. In their effort 
to change the society and polity 
the militant Africans are facing 
organised resistance from the 
indigenous ruling class and the 
foreign economic interests. 

The youth in Africa have also 
been  realising that scientific 
knowledge is not the monopoly 
of the whites and the blacks can 
compete with the west if adequate 
educational opportunities are 
given. In fact, peoples' aptitude 
and ability have nothing to do with 
the colour of the skin. The divi- 
sion of humanity into races and . 
nations does not create any anti- 
thesis between their interests. But 
antagonism is manifested when 
there is domination of one race 
by the other. All this sort of 
domination can only be found in 
a class society. Sartre has rightly 
said that "only a classless society 
wil create the conditions capable 
of rendering anti-Semitism, and 
for that matter any form of 
racism, redundant." 

To conclude we can say th 
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the regional cooperation among 
the various African states would 
give them regional economic unity 
and an unified African market. 
This would help to reduce their 
dependence on the imperialist 
countries. At present all African 
states except South Africa and 
South West Africa are politically 
free. The minority rule would 
end in no time if other African 
states give direct help, both 
material and moral, to the revolu- 
tionaries of these two countries. 
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To sum up, a united fight by all 


.the African states against the 


imperialist powers + and their 
collaborators is the crying need 
of Africa today. 3 

Debi Chatterjee's book is well 
planned and written in a lucid 
style. It deserves attention not 
simply for presenting a vivid 
picture of racism in South Africa 
but also for exposing the role of 
imperialism. 


SANJAY NANDA 
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